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cilia 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir would hardly have seemed to an im- 
partial observer, prior to the departure of 
Sir William and Lady Karslake, that their 
presence in the ball-room acted as much 
restraint upon the discussion of the sensation 
of the evening; but their absence, never- 
theless, brought about a rising in the tide 
of excitement and gossip, as conspicuous as 
it was sudden. Everybody began to talk 
of the same thing at. the same moment, and 
sundry glances cast at North Branston and 
at the Vallotsons seemed to imply that 
nothing was needed to Alnchester’s felicity, 
but that they should follow the example 
set them and leave the field perfectly clear. 

Sueh satisfaction, however, was not in 
store for'Alnchester. North Branston had 
been observed, very shortly after Lady 
Karslake’s departure, making his way to- 
wards the door; but his intentions were 
obviously frustrated by a brief word or two 
that passed between him and Mrs. Val- 
lotson—who had met him, as it seemed, by 
accident—and he took up a position near 
the door evidently in indifferent waiting 
for his family parting. For more than an 
hour after this Mrs. Vallotson herself moved 
about the room, oblivious, apparently, of the 
blight which invariably fell, as she drew 
near, upon the conversations which she in- 
terrupted ; her manner composed as usual ; 
her colour still standing out in patches, as 
it had done when she met Sir William 
Karslake’s eyes. 


The room was thinning rapidly when |. 





Constance at last received a message to the 
effect that her mother wished to go. Dr. 
and Mrs. Vallotson were standing together 
when the girl joined them—the former ex- 
cessively pompous and self-assertive, and 
inclined, like a child who has been too 
long kept from his bed, to be fractious ; 
and as Constance appeared, North Branston 
came up to the party. 

‘“‘T shall walk home,” he said curtly. 

“ Are you starting at once ?” 

The words came from Mrs. Vallotson in 
an abrupt voice. North Branston answered 
only with a gesture of assent, turned on 
his heel, and departed. 

If a regenerator of society may ever be 
said to wrangle, the short drive home was 
occupied by a wrangle between Constance 
and her father, over a trifling detail con- 
nected with the arrangements of the ball. 
Constance had been dancing all night, and 
presumably even regenerators are not proof 
against over-excitement and over-fatigue, 
for there was decided irritability in her 
voice and manner as she turned to her 
mother, when they stood in the hall, for 
confirmation of her opinion. Apparently, 
however, Mrs. Vallotson had not heard the 
discussion which had gone on at her side; 
she did not seem even to hear her daughter’s 
final words. 

She bent forward and touched the girl’s 
forehead with her lips. 

“Good night, Constance,” she said. 
* Make haste to bed!” 

“Far too opinionated!” ejaculated her 
father testily, as Constance disappeared. 
“Far too opinionated!” The dignity of 
this authoritative dictum was somewhat 
impeded by a vast yawn, and when speech 
was once more possible to him, Dr. 
Vallotson added with sleepy tentativeness : 

‘And now, my dear, we may as well go 
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up ourselves, perhaps? It’s really very 
late. I don’t know that I ever remember 
your caring to stay so long at the Infirmary 
ball. North will shut up. If you are 
quite ready, my dear——” 

Dr. Vallotson was edging, as majestically 
as the action would allow, towards the 
staircase, when his wife’s voice stopped 
him. She spoke suddenly, and with some 
violence. 

“T am not ready!” she said. “There 
is something to be done first!” She flung 
open the dining-room door, turned up the 
gas, and turned to confront her husband. 
Her eyes were glittering; her colour was 
deeper and more patchy than ever, and her 
lips were tightly compressed. 

Dr. Vallotson, drawn as it seemed from 
his own course, in: spite of himself, by the 
force of her manner, followed her as far as 
the threshold, and stood there regarding 
her dubiously. 

“Something to do, my dear?” he said. 
“Surely not to-night ?” 

“Tonight!” she answered harshly. 
“Before another hour has gone by. If 
you are content to go to sleep before you 
have asserted your authority, once and for 
all, Robert, I am not content to let you 
do it!” 

In Dr. Vallotson’s face, settled into the 
half stupid, half conciliatory pompousness 
of exceeding sleepiness, there dawned a 
gleam of what should have been dignified 
acquiescence, hopelessly clouded by in- 
comprehension. 

“ Quite so, my dear, quite so!” he began 
with feeble majesty. 

His wife stopped short, and looked at 
him for a moment. 

“Ts it possible,” she said slowly, “ that 
you’ve heard nothing? That you’ve ob- 
served nothing? That no one has said 
anything to you?” 

Dr. Vallotson drew himself up testily. 

“T have held conversation with nearly 
every one in the room,” he said. ‘And 1 
think I may say that I am not in the habit 
of allowing anything to pass me unobserved. 
I am really at a loss, Adelaide——” 

For the second time Dr. Vallotson’s 
words were broken off. With a wave of 
her hand, before which his pomposity 
seemed to shrink into nothing, his wife 
advanced suddenly and rapidly to the door. 
Dr. Vallotson gave way to her, advancing 
hastily into the room, and she stood there 
on the threshold with her back to the room 
as the front door opened and North Branston 
came into the house, 





He paused for an instant, surprised, 
apparently, to see her. He was passing 
her, however, with a rapid, indifferent 
“Good night, Adelaide!” when Mrs, 
Vallotson said in a quick, hoarse voice : 

‘** Come in here!” 

She moved and went back into the room; 
North hesitated for a moment,-and then 
with a slight surprise on his face he 
followed her. 

Dr. Vallotson had taken up a position 
near the fireplace at the farther end of the 
room. With the introduction of North 
Branston, something of the vague, sleepy 
fractiousness of his expression had become 
focussed. Confronted with a recognised 
source of annoyance, an indefinite, if dis- 
tinctly irascible, air of judicial severity had 
come upon him, and he stood with his 
hands behind his coat-tails. Mrs, Vallotson 
stood by the table between the two men; 
and North Branston, as he paused a few 
paces from the door, found himself con- 
fronted with the husband and wife. 

Utterly ignoring North for the moment, 
it was to her husband that Mrs, Vallotson 
turned, There was a suggestion behind 
the iron rigidity of the muscles of her face, 
terrible in so powerful a woman, as of a 
fierceness of passion, half wild, and hardly 
to be controlled. 

“T did not expect,” she said, and her 
voice as she addressed her husband rang 
with contempt, “tc have to begin by 
telling you what has been the common talk 
of the night; what is being discussed all 
over Alnchester and half over the county 
at this moment; what everybody knows 
except you—you, whose business it is to 
know it. The head of a family should 
hardly need to be told when vigorous 
action is required of him ; when his house- 
hold is becoming a byword among all the 
scandalmongers of the town. But since 
you appear to be the one ignorant person in 
Alnchester to-night, Robert, this is the state 
of the case.” 

She paused as though to control herself 
before proceeding, and the two men ac- 
knowledged her words each after his own 
fashion. Dr. Vallotson seemed to become 
absolutely inflated with angry self-impor- 
tance, burning to vindicate itself by action 
so soon as he should understand on what 
line action was possible. He cast a wrath- 
ful glance at North Branston, as he said : 

“ Quite so, Adelaide! Quite so!” 

North Branston did not speak. He 
leaned back against the sideboard with his 
arms folded; his eyes were fixed on Mrs. 
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Vallotson with a bitter, cynical enquiry in 
their depths; Dr. Vallotson was not the 
ovly ignorant man in Alnchester that 
night. 

“Flirtations with manied women,” went 
on Mrs, Vallotson, ‘are not common in 
Alnchester, whatever they may be in other 
places.” Her voice was harsh and high, 
and there was a ring in it which, thovgh 
she was still addressing her husband, seemed 
to hurl the words at North Branston on the 
other side of the room. “Such a thing is 
a nine days’ wonder here. If you choose 
to allow a member of your household to 
make himself the centre of a nine Cays’ 
wonder, I do not! Understand, Robert, 
that all the city is talking of the shame- 
less flirtation carried on between Lady 
Karslake and 4 

She spoke no name ; she only indicated 
North Branston with an indescribably vin- 
dictive gesture of passionate aversion. And 
even as she made the movement, almost 
before her last word was uttered, bursting 
into flame under the sudden influence of 
her violence as a long smouldering fire, at 
an unexpected touch, North Branston drew 
himself erect and brought down his closed 
hand upon the sideboard with a dull, re- 
sounding thud, 

“Gocd Heaven!” he said. ‘“ Adelaide, 
this is too much !” 

“You're right! It is too much!” Mrs. 
Vallotson had turned with a rough, furious 
movement, and was facing him as he stood, 
his face white to the lips. ‘‘ How dare you 
act as you have done? How dare you make 
yourself the talk of the place? Oh, you 
were encouraged, I have no doubt,” A 
shrill laugh, extraordinarily reckless and 
malignant, broke from her. ‘‘ Some women, 
I know, can’t live without an affair of’ the 
sort! Some women find amusement in 
courting a man distrusted and disliked by 
their husbands! Some women ‘ 

“ Adelaide, be silent! By Heaven, you 
had better !” 

He had crossed the room with a quick 
stride, and caught her by the wrist, his face 
working with the violent passion of a self- 
controlled man stirred beyond the limits of 
endurance, and for a moment the two pairs of 
hot, flashing eyes held one another as in a 
grip which neither could break. Then Mrs. 
Vallotson wrenched her wrist out of his 
graeP, and drew back a step, stiil facing 

im. 

“Very well,” she said harshly. ‘“ She’s 
no concern of mine, She’s used to affairs 
of the kind, no doubt. It’s you that we're 











concerned with.” She turned suddenly to 
her husband. “Tell him, Robert,” she 
said, indicating North with a fierce, relent- 
less gesture, “tell him yourself, as head of 
this house, that while he lives under your 
roof such things shall not be. Tell him 
that you will not be made a party to them. 
Tell him that he has your orders to drop 
all acquaintance with this woman from this 
time forth.” 

What Dr. Vallotson might have said, 
how far the puny flickering of outraged 
morality and pompous wrath with which 
his face was crimson, and to which he had 
been feebly struggling to give voice, would 
have been sustained or overwhelmed by 
the fierce fire which blazed about him, was 
never to be known. Before he could speak 
North Branston struck in with an excited 
sarcastic laugh. 

“Orders!” he said. ‘ We’ll stop there, 
Adelaide, if you please. Suppose I tell 
you that I acknowledge no man’s right to 
give me orders, that I take orders from no 
man. What then?” 

The swelling protestation that burst from 
Dr. Vallotson’s indignant lips was checked 
in its very birth by an abrupt instinctive 
gesture from his wife. Urge him to the 
forefront of the battle as she might, it was 
evident that she could neither trust him 
there nor restrain her own fierce impulse. 

“You talk mere foolishness,” she said 
hotly. ‘And you know it. What are 
you here for but to take orders? What is 
your position in this house but that of a 
subordinate? When you are spoken to 
you will obey.” 

“You will obey, sir. You will obey!” 
vociferated Dr. Vallotson, his indignation 
in its pettiness serving as a strange foil 
against which the depths of passion in the 
other two stocd out in strong relief. 

“T think not,” said North, He was 
looking full into Mrs. Vallotson’s face, and 
he ignored her husband’s words as though 
they had never been uttered. “I think 
not. Adelaide, I’ve heard enough—and 
thought enough, Heaven knows—since I 
was a little chap of what.I owe to you and 
to your husband. Til tell you now what I 
don’t owe you—what I’ve never received 
from you. I owe you no consideration, no 
respect, no affection. My position in this 
house! Good heavens, if it comes to that 
I know far better than you do what that 
position is, and what it’s doing for me. 
You’ve gone a step too far to-night, along 
a1oad you’ve walked for many a day.” 

He had spoken tersely, vehemently, with 
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the rush and glow of long pent-up feeling 
suddenly released, And Mrs. Vallotson 
took up the word, her face almost distorted 
by the tumult within her, to which the 
harsh tones bore witness. 

“The step too far is yours,” she said. 
* And you'll retrace it. Acknowledge your 
disgraceful conduct here and now. Apolo- 
gise for the false position in which you 
have placed me and my family. Assure 
me that no word or act of yours shall give 
oceasion for further scandal, or else this 
house is no longer your home.” 

North Branston laughed fiercely. 

“You give yourself away, Adelaide,” he 
said recklessly. ‘Scandal? The word is 
an insult as contemptible as the minds in 
which it originated—unless, indeed, it is of 
your sole creation. Home? It’s a thing 
I’ve never known. I am hardly to be 
coerced by empty sounds like that.” 

** You refuse - 

The furious, ungovernable voice stopped 
suddenly ; stopped on a sharp turn of 
North Branston’s head, a sharp movement 
of his hand which seemed to come from him 
mechanically and involuntarily in the very 
midst of his passion. And in the moment’s 
dead silence that followed, faint and clear 
through the sleeping house, from North 
Branston’s bedroom upstairs came the 
sound of a bell. It stopped, and then rang 
out again, long and persistently. 

“The night bell!” said North in the 
strange strained tone of violent feeling 
stemmed at its very flood. Without 
another word he crossed the room and went 
out into the hall. 

Mrs, Vallotson stood where he left her 
transfixed, almost stupefied as it seemed, by 
the sudden breaking off of her speech. Dr. 
Vallotson’s attention had half followed 





North; the remnant that remained was’ 


held in check by the strange rigidity of 
his wife’s figure and by her heavy laboured 
breathing. North Branston had not closed 
the door, and each low-toned word as it 
was uttered on the threshold of the house 
was distinctly audible in the dining-room. 

** Who is it ?” 

“From Hatherleigh, sir! A note from 
my lady. I’ve brought the dog-cart, and I 
was to say for Heaven’s sake make haste, 
sir!” 

“It’s Dr. Vallotson you want, not me!” 

“No, sir, it’s you! Dr, Branston. Look 
at the note, sir.” 

There was a sharp crackling sound as of 


handed a sheet of notepaper hurriedly to 
Dr. Vallotson. 

“Sir William Karslake sends for me,” he 
said harshly. “For me, particularly, you 
see. What do you wish me to do?” 

For answer Dr. Vallotson took the note 
and read it aloud in accents of pompous 
incredulity and indignation. 


“Dear Dr. Branston,—Will you come 
at once? I think my husband is dying. 
He particularly desires to see you.—Yours, 
“Eve Karsaks.” 


The brief sentences, so eloquent in their 
baldness—even thus read—of the presence 
of that grim shadow which dwarfs all 
life to insignificance, struck against the 
tumult upon which they had broken, 
seeming to meet and gather together all 
the waters of strife with one sharp turn 
into a new channel. In the sudden pro- 
fessional significance thus given to the 
scene, Mrs. Vallotson seemed to have been 
swept aside. The contest had abruptly 
shifted its ground; it lay now a burning 
question throbbing and vibrating with all 
the excitement and passion of that which 
had gone before between the two men. 
North Branston stood with one clenched 
hand resting heavily on the table, his 
eyes resting full on Dr, Vallotson—every 
line of his figure eloquent of challenge. 
Dr. Vallotson confronted him, his face full 
of angry indecision. 

“ What is to be done?” demanded North 
Branston briefly. 

Dr. Vallotson tapped the letter with 
impotent irascibility 

“Why, of course—dear me—but—but 
you must go, I suppose! Really ——” 

“Tf I go, let it be distinctly understood 
that I go under protest! That I go only 
on a definite summons, and by your express 
desire !” 

The words came from North, flung out, 
in the strained and quivering condition 
of his nerves, in vehement repudiation 
of the position forced on him. He had 
not glanced again at Mrs, Vallotson. He 
seemed to be oblivious of her presence. 
But the voice that answered him was 
not Dr. Vallotson’s. 

“Robert, no! What are you thinking 
of?” 

It was a voice so strained, so hoarse, 
so unnatural as to be barely recognisable, 
and both men turned instinctively to the 





the quick tearing of paper, and then North 
Branston strode back into the room and 


figure from which it proceeded. Mrs. 
Vallotson was clutching heavily at a chair 
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as she stood, as if for support. Her face 
was livid, and her great black eyes stared 
out of it—not at her husband, whom she 
addressed, but at North Branston. It was 
in the same unnatural voice, which seemed 
to force itself from her to her own agony, 
that she went on. 

“ He is your patient! He is your patient, 
I say! How do you know that it is not— 
a trick ?” 

A sharp, fierce imprecation had broken 
from North Branston, and he turned from 
her, white to the lips with hardly govern- 
able fury. 

“By Heaven!” he said, between his 
clenched teeth. ‘‘That’s worthy of you, 
Adelaide! It’s a fit finish to all you’ve 
done and said to-night! I'd go now if all 
the etiquette of the profession were against 
it!” 

He faced Dr. Vallotson abruptly. 

“Do you come with me, or shall I go 
alone?” he said roughly. 

Before Dr. Vallotson’s bewildered and 
vague disclaimer was well uttered, North 
Branston had turned on his heel and left 
the room. A moment later the front door 
had swung to behind him, and the gallop- 
ing steps of a horse died away in the 
distance. 


There was no glimmer of light in the 
sky when North Branston reopened Dr. 


Vallotson’s front door. He paused for a 
moment with his hand on the lock, looking 
back in the cold darkness of the early 
January morning, his face looking white 
and haggard in the waning starlight. He 
opened the door softly, and went in. 

He closed the door behind him, and then 
he started. He had been absent three 
hours, and he had expected to find the 
house dark and still. It was still indeed— 
still as death itself; but the dining-room 
was lighted, just as he had left it, and there 
on the threshold stood Mrs. Vallotson 
alone. 

She stood perfectly motionless, with one 
hand outstretched and grasping the door- 
way as if for support. Her rigid features 
| had a grey look about them, at once 
sharpened and sunken. Her eyes, with a 
singularly blank stare in them, were fastened 
on North Branston. 

She was so close to him, and her ap- 
pearance was so utterly unexpected, that 
for the instant North stopped short, 
confronting her in silence. And in that 
instant some strange magnetic influence 
seemed to pass from her scarcely breathing 


figure ; to creep about him, to steal a hold 
upon his every sense, and to clutch him in 
a grip from which there was no escape, 
Involuntarily, and without consciousness on 
his part, a ghastly reflection of the strained 
intensity of her expression seemed to freeze 
the life out of his features; the horror in 
her eyes dawned gradually in his, and they 
stood there face to face, the only waking 
creatures in the quiet house, held together, 
as it were, by that which was as indefinite 
as it was irresistible, 

“Well?” 

He saw her lips frame the question, but 
whether he actually heard it or not he 
could not have told. Still with his eyes on 
hers and with sombre flashes of that deep- 
seated fire stirred into terrible evidence by 
the events of the night, he said: 

“Sir William Karslake is dead.” 

“Were you—in time?” 

“ No.” 

As he uttered the monosyllable North 
Branston seemed to wrench himself from 
the influence of her eyes. He turned 
abruptly towards the stairs. But as he 
reached their foot he stopped sharply and 
turned. The sound that had arrested his 
steps was the sound of a heavy fall. Mrs. 
Vallotson lay across the hall like a dead 
woman. 





SLIEVE LEAGUE. 


Ir Ireland be, as it has been termed, an 
ugly picture in a beautiful frame, nowhere 
in all its circuit is the frame more beautiful 
than about the headland of South Donegal. 
This great cape stretches some five-and- 
twenty miles west from the town of Done- 
gal, with arms of the sea running north 
into it in many places, At Mount Charles, 
an hour’s walk from Donegal, the visitor 
begins to have an idea of the scenic ban- 
quet that is before him. The view from 
this elevated village is marvellously im- 
pressive, without being what is called 
grand. It may safely be affirmed that with 
the opening of the Donegal-Killibegs Rail- 
way, tourists will be drawn to Mount Charles 
by seducing posters; and thence onwards 
the advertising artists will be under no need 
to exaggerate the pictures Nature so abun- 
dantly provides for them. Killibegs is 
also attained by a fair carriage-road. The 
gradient of the road is, however, so variable 
that the eighteen miles exact nearly as much 
time from the mail-car as the pedestrian 





will allow himself for the walk. 
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As a prelude to the magnificence of 
' Slieve League and its neighbour cliffs 
this walk is tame, though in other respects 
interesting. The country is not absolutely 
barren. The familiar black smears of 
turf cuttings are only too conspicuous. So 
also are Irish cabins of the old kind, in 
which half-naked children and the pig 
consort on terms of equality. It is im- 
possible to disregard the cats in this part 
of the country. They look as miserable as 
the pigs and children look hearty and well 
at ease; and it is pathetic to see them 
slinking, with ears set back, between the 
dung-heap and the cabin door, and wearing 
a distressed look of doubt whether it is 
better to leap on to the former or pass 
through the latter: a problem they 
decently solve by choosing the dung-heap as 
the cleaner spot of the two. There is no 
lack, by Inver, of dismantled and roofless 
cabins in juxtaposition with others strangely 
patched and botched. One is quite glad 
to see these signs of an emigration that 
cannot but be beneficial to the emigrants, 
however little they may be willing to 
confess it. To the unprejudiced visitor, 
however, the rotting cabins, with their 
garniture of huge docks and nettles, set, 
apparently, in the very unhealthiest part of 
the valley, with ugly bogland about them, 
seamed with pestiferous rivulets of ooze, 
were at the best but a snug sort of fever- 
trap for their occupants, The placards of 
the Derry steamers which bedeck these 
ruined walls ought to be eloquent of hope 
to the peasants who have not yet allowed 
themselves to be evicted. 

In this part of Ireland, the Englishman 
is not greeted with any heartiness. One is 
prone to think that he is regarded less as a 
person with available money in his pocket, 
than as a member of the race which for 
several centuries has taken pride in perse- 
euting pocr Ireland, It is not surprising 
if this be so, The very school books upon 
which the Irish Catholic bys are nourished 
teach them to hate England, even as they 
teach them that twice two are four. At 
Dunkincely, a village three miles east of 
Killibegs, in the house where I lunched, I 
was curiously diverted by a volume called 
“The Story of Ireland,” ‘for the youth of 
Treland.” It was written with much of 
that commanding eloquence which has been 
termed one of Ireland’s curses, and there 
was hardly a page of its three or four hun- 


dred pages which might not be held to. 


justify, and acclaim as acts of heroism, deeds 
against England that would in the past 





have been punished as capital crimes, 
When such literature as this is backed by 
the opinion and preaching of the prieSts, it 
is easy to excuse the unfortunate peasant 
for the rancour he feels towards the Saxon 
stranger. As for the touching of caps and 
respectful salutations, I have never, out of 
the United States, travelled in a country 
where there was less of either. This of 
itself is of course not a particularly appalling 
symptom, but combined with a morose and 
sullen demeanour, it is quite an unexpected 


‘characteristic in the poorer Celt. At Bruck- 


less, stil nearer Killibegs, finding the 
church door open, I entered for a moment 
or two—only to be followed briskly by a 
couple of tight-mouthed men from the 
parish priest’s orchard, who behaved as if 
they suspected me of I know not what, 
and would, had they dared, have liked to 
prove their strength against me. It is 
strange how, with the best resolution to be 
impartial, the Protestant visitor to the 
West of Ireland finds himself driven to 
regard the native clergy as antagonistic to 
him—and antagonistic also to the true 
interests of the people. 

At Killibegs I saw much of the con- 
tractor for the railway which has here its 
terminus, at least for the present. He was 
a gentleman with more thar twenty yeary’ 
practical experience of the Irish character, 
and his railway undertakings in different 
parts of the country had enabled him to 
form an opinion of the local navvy that 
must have value. He did not think much 
of the Irish railway worker. Without 
constant and close supervision, thanks to 
the laziness and negligence of his men, he 
assured me he could not hope to profit by 
his contract. Yet, relatively, the latter 
earned good wages. There were nine 
hundred of them, employed at two shillings 
and fourpence a day of ten hours. I had 
s‘en something of the energy with which 
they set their spades into the banks between 
Donegal and Killibegs. 
my footsteps on the adjacent high-road, 
there was invariably a general pause, of 
which the men made use to gossip broadly 
and attend to their pipes, and this vacation 
seemed to be protracted indefinitely. It 
was odd while reading the election diatribes 
against the Conservative Government on the 
walls in South Donegal to have this railway 
work ever in view, and to remember that it 
is Mr. Balfour whom the men have to thank 
for the scheme and its realisation. It is not 
commonly. believed that the line will be a 
success. It will be a convenience for tourists 
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and for the transport of salmon for the 
British market during the season. Little 
more can be said in its favour commercially, 
The peasantry whom it links together cannot 
be regarded as at all likely to spend money 
in using it. 

Undoubtedly Killibegs is a pretty place 
— if the weather be fair. Its bay is better 
than most on this west coast of Ireland, so 
prolific in harbours that seem purposeless. 
Only a southerly wind can make anchorage 
in it at all risky, and it has a protected 
waterway about two miles long by an 
average of half a mile broad. On either 
side of it the hills rise in broken masses, 
heather-clad ; while, west and north, moun- 
tains form a background to the hills, A 
tolerable fishing river, the Bungosteen, 
enters the head of the Bay by leaps and 
bounds over picturesque rocks, But for the 
poachers it would give a more than tolerable 
amount of sport. In Donegal, however, 
poaching seems quite an accredited pastime. 
The lendlords are only too happy if they 
may get their rents. Such abstract properties 
as fishing rights are at the mercy of the 
country-side. A culprit may be caught 
red-handed, and yet hope to be acquitted by 
the twelve honest men who are his jurors. 

There seems no particular reason, how- 
ever, why the Government should rejoice 
Killibegs with a grant for harbour works 
as well as the railway. It would be 
different if there were any manufactures or 
minerals in the district. But there are 
none, save the homespun of the cottagrs 
and a ceitxin quantity of hosiery, which 
already suffers cruelly from the competition 
of the same kind of goods “made in 
Germany.” The Killibegs citizens—shrewd 
fellows, they will lose nothing for the want 
of asking—think that Enyland might just as 
well make their bay into a national harbour, 
where ironclads may come to stay for a 
time, and buy their eggs and milk and 
butter, as well as vegetables and butcher’s 
meat. “At any rate,” they say, “if we 
may not have a harbour, we must have a 
pier.” The pier was never a very obvious 
need, but the railway has been designed to 
emphasize this need by building a large 
embankment for the station just where the 
popular landing-place used to be. “ Now, 
at least,” cry the citizens, “we must have 
a pier as indemnity for the damage your 
railway has done us.” I suppose the pier 
will follow anon, in consequence, if only 
the people clamour loud enough. The 
population of s<illibegs is well under a 
thousand, with accommodation for forty or 





fifty visitors. Ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples seem little connected with certain of 
the public works in Ireland. 

The population of the neighbourhood is, 
however, quite dense enough for the good 
of the people. From the high-road between 
Killibegs and Carrick, one sees a long line 
of hovels built on the mountain-side, each 
with an attenuated strip of oats and potatces 
sloping towards the thoroughfare, It is 
quite worth while to examine these home- 
steads. They have an enchanting outlook 
over Fintragh Bay and its pretty sands, but 
they themselves are not at all enchanting. 
A miry cow-!rack is the approach to them 
all alike, ard in very wet weather the rain 
from the steep bluffs above them cannot but 
soak into them, It is significant that, like 
the Sarde houses built when Algerian raids 
were a frequent experience, they have their 
backs to the above-mentioned cow-track. 
Loud-tongued and impolite dogs are also 
part of the community. Upon the whole, 
an eviction here might be made a hard 
business, 

Were it not for the soft and black 
nature of their low-lying parts, some of the 
rough lateral valleys behind Killibegs would 
be charming little ne-ts, They are rather 
upland basins than valleys, surrounded by 
white rocky masses veined with turf and 
crimsen with heather, and with knots of 
cottages in their midst. Two or three 
leafy trees of considerable age overshadow 
the cottages, the thatch of which is in good 
order; and the multitude of geese and 
poultry in their vicinity argue their tenants 
fairly well-to-do. The brilliant green of 
the grain patches, which have been reft 
from the wet bogland, on a fine day dazzles 
like a sunlit emerald. There are also cattle 
and asses in the pasture of the glen. The 
women and children lovk happyand well-fed, 
and even while you are bethinking yourself 
that there is no lestit ution here, the stalwart 
forms of half-a-dozen men swing over the 
rim of their pent little domain, their 
work-bags telling of the employment with 
which the railway has provided them. Yet 
here as elsewhere the people have shrieked 
to the visiting Land Commissioners about 
the enormity of their rents, and their utter 
inability to pay them and live at the same 
time. And the Land Commissioners have 
heard their prayer, and abated their dues 
with so little hesitation that they now feel 
exceedingly vexed that they did not make a 
much more sensational fuss, and swear that 
paying rent at all is out of the question. 

Bat it is when we are close under: the 
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huge buttress of Slieve League that we see 
a really fine example of the overcrowding 
which curses certain districts in Donegal. 
This is at Teelin Bay, where the Glen 
River enters the sea. The soil is no better, 
if no worse, here than elsewhere. The 
cottages are of the dismal, no-chimneyed 
kind, of but a single room, in which the 
bare-legged women and children and the 
various brute bipeds and quadrupeds all 
consort on a floor of the native earth. 
They are stuck anywhere, and it is ob- 
viously nothing to the one household that 
the drainage of the household above pollutes 
its premises, so long as its own drainage 
confers the like distinction on the home- 
stead that seems built as a catch-pit beneath 
it. Looking from the watershed between 
Kilcar and Teelin upon the numerous houses 
by the Bay, one is first of all struck by the 
beauty of the scene. The silvery reach of 
water, with its fringe of green and yellow 
patches and white-faced cottages, and the 
bold cliffs of Carrigan to the south, make up 
a delightful picture from the new road— 
another piece of Governmental relief. There 
are sure to be boats in the Bay, and during 
the fishing season there may be quite a fleet 
of them, for the lord of the manor nets a 
few thousands a year by the salmon in 
spite of the poachers. The assuming coast- 


guard buildings at one end of the Bay, and 
the shooting-box of Mr. Musgrave, the 
landowner of the district, at the other end, 
somehow make one indisposed to think 
there can be much poverty here—especially 
in the face of all this natural beauty. 

Yet, in truth, there is enough and to 


spare. The eye is at a distance pleased by 
these pale yellow cots, from the charred 
wicker chimney vents of which the blue 
peat smoke soars so comfortably. But 
they sadly need thinning. The Congested 
Districts Commissioners have done good 
work here, Unfortunately? they cannot 
strike to the root of the evil A 
generation hence or less, matters will 
probably be still worse than they were 
before the Government interfered with 
benevolent intent. As it is, the poverty is 
undeniable. Rents have been substantially 
lowered. Even as I walked up the valley 
on its eastern side, I came upon the Com- 
missioners’ car, and the Commissioners 
themselves could be seen in a cottage holding 
their inquisition. A knot of elated women 
were hard by, eager to lavish blessings 
upon the gentlemen in acknowledgement 
beforehand of the boons they looked to 
receive at their hands. The daily bill of 





fare in these degraded cottages consists of 
stirabout and sour milk for breakfast, the 
same with potatoes for dinner, and stirabout 
again for supper. Fish and meat are 
luxuries with which fortune may indulge 
them once in a way. Tea, however, is 
generally to be found even in the most 
poverty-stricken dwellings. I was informed 
by a gentleman interested in tea that the 
Irish peasant as a rule pays four shillings a 
pound for the herb, when he buys it at all. 
It may be so. Certainly I have tasted no 
better tea anywhere than I have drunk in 
extremely humble quarters in Donegal. But 
if the rule prevails here of offering the pot 
one spoonful of the merchandise for every 
member of the household who shares it, 
I fancy either that my informant—who was 
an Orangeman—exaggerated, or that the 
consumer gets it, like his homestead, on an 
agreement of unlimited “ tick.” 

It is from Teelin Bay that the ascent 
of Slieve League is best made. I shall 
not soon forget the day that introduced 
me to the mountain. It was mid July, 
with such weather as they do not often 
enjoy in moist Donegal : hot and cloudless. 
The perfume of drying hay was in the 
warm air, and the Glen River ran past 
Carrick with such a diminished stream 
that a salmon fisher, who had come to 
the little town to try it, lost all heart, 
and went elsewhere in less than twenty- 
four hours, He ought not really to have 
been so impulsive, for there were fish to 
be killed in the rocky pools, shallow though 
these appeared. It was, however, weather 
better suited for Slieve League than for 
the river. It was also the best of weather 
for the potatoes, and for the turf-cutters 
who were out above the houses of Teelin 
Bay, dotting the hillsides thickly. 

Strangers are not common objects in 
the extreme southern part of the village 
whence I was to climb towards Carrigan 
Head. The number of children on their 
way to school, who stopped in a crowd 
to stare at me, was surprising. The cottage 
dogs also resented my presence, though I 
thrust myself upon them in no obtrusive 
manner. But gradually I left the habi- 
tations below me, and hoped I had done 
with Irish destitution for a spell. 

I was about to leave the track for a 
heathery slope, when I heard a dismal, weird 
sort of shout which was repeated several 
times. The echo doubled the number of 
these repetitions. At the moment I did not 
pretend to ascertain what the noise meant. 
It came from the neighbourhood of one 
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of the forlorn cabins set on the hem of 
the peat slope. The tale of it was told 
me afterwards. Here dwells an old man 
who is out of his mind. Years back he 
was to have married a Teelin girl, of whom 
he was exceedingly fond. The girl, how- 
ever, went off to America with some one 
else, leaving him disconsolate. His grief 
later made a lunatic of him, and a lunatic 
he continues. Daily, and also in the night, 
he spends his waking hours in shouting 
the name of the girl who deceived him. 
The poor fellow is allowed to do this 
unrestrainedly, though anywhere but in 
Ireland, perhaps, his mania would be voted 
a public nuisance. 

With this eccentric discord still ringing 
in my ears, I attained the summit of the 
Carrigan Hill. The Atlantic, blue and 
bright, was beneath, seven hundred and 
forty-five feet down, and in the distance 
the sands of Bundoran far to the south 
could be seen, and the extreme western 
headlands of Mayo were grey, ghostly 
shapes. Down in Teelin the air was a 
trifle close, and not improved by the odours 
of, heated seaweed and drainage. Here, 
however, it was a tonic for the gods, 
It was a joy to tread the dry spring 
grass, close clipt by sheep; and it was 
also a joy of the thrilling kind to get 
to the ‘edge of the Carrigan Head pre 
cipice, and gaze down the crimson and 
lead-coloured glades of rock against the 
base of which the ocean was throbbing 
with singular placidity, The voice of the 
gulls, wheeling about the lower reaches 
of the headland, came to me faintly. I 
lay on the smooth sward and tasted this 
sublime prospect with the palate of fancy. 
Here was “beautiful Ireland” with a ven- 
geance. A single steamer was in sight, 
leaving a dusky trail in the pool of quick- 
silver it troubled in traversing. It was 
a deal nearer to the shore than it would 
have dared to come had the weather been 
in the least degree fitful, and they must 
have had a magnificent feast for their eyes 
during the half-hour they stayed well 
within view of Slieve League. 

A picturesque old watch-house in dilapi- 
dation stands on the extremity of Carrigan 
Head. Sheep were this day huddled about 
its base and fallen stones, seeking shelter 
from the sun and the flies. There are 
several of these ruined towers on the 
Donegal coast, from Carrigan to Horn Head, 
but none set more impressively. They 
recall the troubled times of 1798, when 
the French were daily expected to aid the 





Irish insurrectionaries, Ldo not think Napo- 
leon would have had better luck in Donegal 
than he had in Kerry and the south gene- 
rally. Don Juan d’Aquila, of Elizabethan 
fame, after some experience of Ireland 
as an invader invited to invade, left the 
country in a deplorable state of irritation 
against it. To him we owe the somewhat 
venomous jest, “that when the devil upon 
the mount did show Christ all the kingdoms 
of the earth and the glory of them, he did 
not doubt but the devil left out Ireland and 
kept it for himself.” His French successors 
cannot have been much better pleased with 
the land after their vicissitudes in it. Ac- 
cording to the author of “Chez Paddy,” in 
County Kerry there is still a sentimental or 
rather a traditional hankering after his 
countrymen. He was thus greeted by an 
old woman with whose domestic wretched- 
ness he made brief acquaintance. ‘Ah! 
your honour, I have heard of the French ! 
May the blessed Virgin Mary he with them ! 
Will they not come soon? When they are 
here we shall be less miserable, God bless 
them!” One must not, in Ireland, take 
such remarks very seriously. Still, such 
chatter is an interesting commentary upon 
these abandoned towers, superseded by the 
telegraph. 

But if Carrigan Head is satisfying to the 
lover of the romantic and the tremendous 
in Nature, Slieve League, which comes full 
in view by crossing a little turfy plateau to 
the north, may well strike the beholder 
momentarily dumb with awe. Seen as I 
saw it, with a blue sky above its heights, it 
was magnificent and dreadful at the same 
time. But with lowering clouds brooding 
over it, or enwrapping its topmost crags in 
black vapour, with the waves of a south- 
westerly gale thundering against its shattered: 
roots and into its caves, it must be much: 
more terrible than beautiful. I am content 
to have seen it in its milder presentation. 

The mountain is nearly two thousand feet 
high, with an immediate rise from the sea. 
In one place, where the base forms a tiny 
white strand, it ascends sheer for several 
hundred feet; an impassable slope then 
carries the height on; and another perpen- 
dicular wall of white rock three or four 
hundred feet vertical brings it to its climax. 
In all, the mountain offers to the Atlantic 
an amazing face two miles or more in ex- 
tent. From its summit it falls to the water 
chaotically, with lovely masses of fern in its 
hollows, and huge isolated pinnacles or 
chimneys of rock studding it. At a little 
distance it is quite conjecturable that these 
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chimneys combine to form the semblance of 
a castle. The Spaniards three centuries 
and a half ago may well have been be- 
guiled by them to their ruin, as they were 
in the north in their quest for Dunluce 
Castle. 

I made the ascent of the mountain by 
its cliff-edges. These in part can be com- 
pared to nothing but a number of sugar- 
loaves, each notched into the shoulder 
of the other. There was thus more than 
enough steepness in the task, and a measure 
of excitement, too. In one place there is 
a positive amount of danger. I had been 
advised by a considerate lady of Carrick 
ere starting, on no account to tackle the 
“One Min’s Pass” up Slieve League. 
But afver a certain course of disillusion- 
ments elsewhere in the world, one is 
prose to think that report universally 
exazgerates when it has to do with moun- 
tain perils. I therefore took all the sugar- 
loaf climbs and descents as they came, and 
believed I had given the Oue Man’s Pass 
the go-by without noticing it. But it was 
not sa I came at length to a roof-edge of 
rock, white and polished, rising at an angle 
of about thirty-eight degrees, some two feet 
only in width, with an immediate drop on 
the seaward side and a very steep slope 
This is 
the Oue Man’s Pass, It is about fifty feet 
in length, and even on such a day as 
blessed me, requires some nerve to help one 
over it. The foothold on the bare rock is, 
of course, likely to be indifferent. A nail 
in either boot may be fatal. Iam far from 
feeling disposed to magnify the terrors or 
difficulties of this Pass, but I should not 
care to traverse it in a gust of wind, after a 
hearty mea! with unlimited wine, or in the 
downward direction at sny time. The 
Teelin people, I am told, when they come 
hither, surmount it on their knees. It is 
undoubtedly the safer, if ‘the less dignified, 
way. The artists for the Donegal. Kullibegs 
Railway must make much of the One Man’s 
Pass. This alone, well advertised, might 
bring fortune to the company. In a few 
years’ time I. shall expect to hear of an 
iron railing welded into the rock for the 
protection of tourists. Such desecration, 
however, is not yet. 

Though precipitous towards the Atlantic, 
on the landward side the summit of Slieve 
League forms a small and rough plateau of 
white weathered slabs of a quartzse rock 
singularly like Carrara marble. The space 
is sacred to the memory of one Hugh 
McBride, a robber, who in the sixth 


below the rock wall to the east. 





century, or thereabouts, came and built a 
hermitage here in which he spent the final 
years of his life doing penance for his 
earlier misdeeds, It is hard to say how 
much truth there is in the story. The 
Church believes it, however, and that is 
enough for the Irish of Teelin Buy. 
Annually the priest of the parish and a 
number of his parishioners ascend the 
mountain—not by the One Man’s Pass— 
and humble themselves in prayer. 

McBride’s Chapel is still supposed to be 
indicated by certain contiguous walls, 
There is also a Holy Well, the cold water 
in which is grateful to the tourist. The 
various heaps of stones which decorate the 
mountain-top in the neighbourhood of the 
chapel and the well are the stations at 
which the devotees pause to pray. Each 
stone may bs said to be emblematic of a 
human sin or series of sins. The piles are 
not therefore to be viewed with chilly 
indifference, even though they are no 
particular ornament where they stand. 

For my part, I preferred to be on the 
seaward side of the prodigious cliff, and to 
gaze and gaze at its precipices until they 
had written themselves fast on my memory. 
There is nothing to equal them in Great 
Britain. They may be classed with the 
Caldera of Palma, and the precipice of 
Myling Head in the Faroe Islés, as in- 
describable. It will interest some people to 
kaow that Slieve League is notorious for 
its white heather. Ou a day like this it is 
also memorable for its mdges. I should 
think they were about half as much a 
plague to me as they are in Lapland in 
midsummer. They are, moreover,. an 
aulacious and persevering species of gnat, 
to whom tobacco smoke is rather an agree- 
able novelty than a nauseous barricade 
between them and thzir prey. 

The descent from Slieve League to the 
west is as pleasant and prompt as the ascent 
on the eastern side is laborious. The slope 
is severe. One plunges downwards with 
strides like those of the giant in his famous 
boots. It is all heather, far as the eye can 
see. Lough Agh, about a thousand feet 
below the mountain-top, and reputed full of 
trout, is soon lost, Lough Auya, a few 
hundred feet lower, and also a capital fish- 
ing resort, is hidden by the burly thighs of 
Mount Leahan. The sea itself is lost. 
Crimson heath and nothing els: is in sight, 
with vivid green oases where ice-cold 
springs burst forth to form in conjunction 
the Owenee River. By immediately skirt- 
ing the cliffs, however, after an hour or two 
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Malin Beg is reached, off which the island 
and lighthouse of Rathlin O'Birne stand 
prominent. A strong tide runs between 
the mainland and this island, which at low 
water is only just an island. 

Malin Beg must be mentioned if only for 
its attractive little bay, hemmed in on three 
sides by cliffs, and for the fact that Prince 
Charlie the Pretender stayed here while 
looking for the French ships which were 
to help him to the throne, but which failed 
to come, A time may come when Malin Beg 
Bay will be a popular resort like Torquay 
and Babbicombe. It has an exclusively 
south aspect, excellent sands, and as much 
of the sublime and beautiful in its vicinity 
as the ordinary human being can appreciate 
without a feeling that he is overwhelmed. 
At present, however, it is more than thirty 
miles from a railway. From the side of 
Leahan, one looks upon the methodical green 
and brown and yellow squares of its village 
and the broad sooty smears of the turf 
patches, and marvels more than a little at the 
courage which has led so many mortals to 
settle here. Fifty or sixty hovels may be 
counted, Yet every Atlantic storm from the 
west, south, or north, must bring the salt spray 
destructively upon their meagre crops. The 
Donegal peasant of the coast is fully alive 
to the drawbacks of his home. He admits 
without an effort that he is lamentably 
handicapped by the poverty of the land and 
its exposed situation. If you like to en- 
courage him, he will even descant for a 
long time on the congenial theme. Yet if 
you do but hint that he had better emigrate 
like so many others of his countrymen, he 
will turn an eye of suspicion upon you. 
Though his cup of hardship seems to you 
almost full to the brim, he doubts a future 
of which he knows nothing, more than he 
fears a succession of bad seasons on his 
ancestral patch. His mistrust of Providence 
is a monstrous thing. It is a thousand 
pities and a crying shame also that his 
parish priest does not take pains to 
teach him that he, like the rest of us, 
an inheritance which, with due 
equipment, he may legitimately and with 
confidence demand of Dame Fortune. But 
where the guides are too often blind, the 
people they guide cannot be expected tv 
move in the right direction. 


in North Germany, you will find a whole 
farrago of superstitions ready to your hand. 

For instance: you must not spin during 
the twelve nights of Christmas, lest you 
should walk after youc death, nor after 
sunset on Saturday, for then mice will eat 
your work. Speaking of eating, if you 
want to have money ani luck all the year 
round you must not fail to eat herrings on 
New Year’s Day ; nor, if you wish to be 
lucky, must you rock an empty cradle, or 
spill silt wantonly, or cross knives, or point 
at the stars, If you leave a dirty cloth on 
the table overnight you will make the angels 
weep ; if you point upwards to the rainbow 
you will make the angels’ feet bleed ; and, 
if you talk of cabbages while looking at 
the moon, you will hurt the feelings of 
the man io it, who was a cabbage stvaler in 
his salad days. Three candles burning in 
one room betoken the presence of a bride. 

If you meet a were-wolf and call him 
thrice by his Christian name, he will resume 
his proper form. If a bat perches on your 
head, you will soon go bald. It is very 
lucky to see a spider about noon, or in the 
early morning, and unlucky to do so in the 
evening ; but it is even more unlucky to 
kill a spider, Who dreams of cata will 
have money left to him; who is a friend to 
cats will be lucky and happy all his life 
jlong. If you shou'd dream of dogs or 

horses you wi!l shortly receive hasty news. 

During an eclipse al! hidden treasures are 
, open, and if you are wise enough to carry a 
| primrose with you, you will be able to help 
| yourself to any of them. No witchcraft will 
ever harm you if you carry a water-lily bud 
about your person ; and, if you should chance 
to dream of lilies, you will s.on be happ'ly 
martied. If you eat double cherries you 
will have twin children; and if you are 
afraid of lightning, take heed to keep in 
; your house a plant of orpine or livelong. 
| Sow peas on Wednesday and Saturday, if 
you do not want them to be eaten by birds ; 
put blue marjoram in the baby’s cradle 
when empty, to keep witches at a respectful 
distance ; and if you don’t want your last 
baking to go mouldy, you must take good 
heed not to bring cornflowers into the house. 
Stars are souls ; and when one falls a baby 
is born, When a baby dies, God makes a 
| new star. 





| 








NORTH-GERMAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ir you happen to be North-German born, 
orif it falls to your lot to sojourn fora while 


THE BROKEN TRYST. 
WaenrE on the mighty Grampians the shadows flit and 


fl 
As aan and sunshine sweep across the changeful 
northern sky ; 
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Where the clear brown burns go brattling adown the 
darkling glen, 

And the heather clothes in purple sheen the crest of 
Clochnaben ; 

Where the dim blue turf-smoke eddies against the 
dark pine wood, 

a in fern and bracken the shepherd’s sheiling 
stood. 


And eve by eve young Angus from its ingle stole 


away ; 
While the gloaming closed about him, and the moun- 
tain paths grew grey ; 
And at his whistle, gliding by each foxglove’s dappled 


e , 

Came bonnie Elsie, she men called ‘‘the flower of 
Fernie Dell ” ; 

And where the rowan berries gleamed like fireflies 
through the mist, 

The lovers by the Belty’s side met for their evening 
tryst. 


‘*T must needs away, my darling, for bread is ill to 
earn 

There isna gold for gathering in bracken bloom and 
fern: 

I must away to seek it, across the great North Sea, 

And bring enow to build the nest that thou shalt bless 
for me ; 

For thou’lt kéep troth and wait for me, and time is 
none so long, 


When willing hands are busy, and loyal hearts are |- 


strong.” 

‘*Give me a spray of rowan—see the branch that we 
will share ; 

And, Elsie, when the evening star shines on the Hill 
of Fare, 

Go thou to watch it rising, and give a prayer and tear 

For him who'll work and serve for thee, through every 
parted year. 

And when the prize is won, dear, our trysting-place 
shall be 

Here, where the bonnie Belty swirls below the rowan 
tree.” 


On may a summer gloaming, when all was calm and 
still, 

And the whirring of the blackcock’s wing was heard 
upon the hill ; 

On many a winter evening, when the snow lay white 
and deep 

On lonely glen, and frozen burn, and jaggéd mountain 
steep, 

Sweet Elsie with her soft cheek pale, her blue eyes 
red and dim, 

— on the lofty Hill of Fare, and said a prayer for 
iim. 


She gathered hope from April flowers, she drew bright 
auguries 

From song of bird or burst of bloom, or change in 
summer skies ; 

And ever closer to her heart she pressed the rowan 
spray, 

And hid it ‘neath her pillow, while she dreamed her 
watch away ; 

While many an eager wooer to her father’s cottage 
came. 

To lowland laird or highland chief her “ nay” was 

still the same. 


The berries fell and flashed again ; on Kerloch’s tower- 
ing side, 

Season by season glowed and paled the heather’s 
purple pride ; 

No message came across the sea, no word to cheer her 


on. 

Was all that hope a lying gleam? were all those 
vows foregone ? 

Was gallant Angus false—or dead ? 
who at rest 

Lies with a faded rowan spray upon her maiden 
breast. 


She knows now, 





A COWBOY ON ’CHANGE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


‘‘ PRISONER gives his name as Jones,” said 
the officer chuckling. ‘‘ He’s ironed hand and 
foot for fear of accidents; but mind, if he 
goes for you, yell, and I’ll let you out.” 

So the policeman threw open the grated 
door. 

“Prisoner—here’s yer lawyer; and I 
warn you, if you smash him up you won’t 
get another.” 

The door swung to behind me, but so 
dark was the cell that at first I could see 
nothing of “* Mr. Jones.” 

“Good afternoon—ahem !” said I feebly. 
One never knows what may happen in the 
Bitter Root City jail. 

“T ain’t going to hurt you,” growled the 
prisoner. “Sit down; make yourself at 
home.” 

The voice was manly, resonant ; the man 
was a young athlete ; I conld just see that 
his boots were the dainty high-heeled wel- 
lingtons of a cowboy ; while the rest of his 
dress—a sombrero, shirt, overalls, a broad 
web belt, and silk handkerchief round the 
neck—bore out the character. The man’s 
presence already brought up some faint 
memory ; indeed, I felt that I knew him, 
but not under the surname of Jones. Surely 
this sunburnt young frontiersman was some 
old friend ! 

“T can’t offer you any refreshments, Mr. 
Lawyer,” said the boy drowsily: ‘The 
accommodations, in fact, are slim—very slim. 
Why,” he woke up, “ what the deuce are 
you staring at?” 

“Jack Brancepeth,” I ventured, ‘‘ don’t 
you know me?” 

“What? Williams major? 
Shake, you duffer |” 

It was not easy to shake hands, for my 
old schoolfellow was shackled spread-eagle 
fashion to the bed. 

“Yes,” he laughed, “they’ve got me 
roped for branding, and then they'll clip 
my ears, and corrall me all by myself, lest 
I corrupt the good manners of the other 
victims.” 

“ Well,” said I frankly, “it jolly welk 
serves you right. A fool who amuses 
himself shooting the stockbrokers on Change 
ought to be x 

*“Smacked,” said Jack. “I knocked out 
three deputy marshals, damaged one sheriff, 
bored a few holes through things generally. 
I wish I could chew up some more police by 
way of dessert. I feel as happy as a chip.” 


Hurrah ! 
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“Look here, we're civilised people in 
Bitter Root City, we’re not used to cow- 
punchers.” 

“Well, you don’t amount to shucks, as 
you say. Look here, I want you to let 
down the bars of this corrall—I’ve been 
lonesome.” 

“‘How can I get you out? Don’t you 
see, these stockbrokers are not used to 
being shot at?” 

“Yes,” he groaned, “that’s what’s the 
matter. I’ve offended their little local 
prejudices. But that’s all right !” 

* All right for state prison,” I explained. 

He only chuckled. 

‘Well, I did ruffle ’em up, some. But, 
as I say, that’s all right. I'll tell you the 
straight yarn—then you can turn it into 
the right kind of lies and have them sworn 
to. See?” 

‘Go on,” said I. 

“Well, to begin with, I got me a tract 
of meadow land up Wild Creek, back of 
Branchville, Idaho—do you know the 
place? No? Well, I stocked the ranche 
out of what I’d saved, with a short-horn 
bull by Climax, together with thirty-nine 
head of scrub cattle, and a band of ponies. 
Since then, whenever I’ve happened upon 
mavericks—unbranded cattle, you know— 
I’ve adopted the poor orphans, clapped on 
my little Q—that’s my brand—and turned 
"em into the pasture. There’s been some 
satisfaction in annexing old Silas Hewson’s 
calves, but even then it ain’t over and above 
square dealing, besides which it’s slow work 
building up wealth out of strays. SoI sup- 
pose a hundred head all told would make up 
the sum of what I had last fall, though since 
then I’ve been laying by my thirty dollars 
a month cowpunching for the ‘Square 
Triangle’ outfit down Boise way, which 
money I’ve put into improvements on my 
Wild Creek ranche.” 

** You seem to have been on the make?” 

“Yes,” Jack heaved a great sigh, “ but 
it came deuced tough. Why, I’ve sworn 
off poker, quit getting drunk, even tried to 
worry along without cussing.” 

“ But why all this virtue ?” 

“Why, don’t you see, you loon—you 
pilgrim? I’m in love!” 

“Oh.” 

“Tt was all for Kitty’s sake.” 

© Who’s Kitty ?” 

““She’s my girl. Say, do you know 
old man Hewson—down to Idaho Flats ?” 

“What, the capitalist who floated the 
Grubstake mine ?” 

“The same. A right smart silver. pro- 





position is the Grubstake. Why, I guess 
the old man must be worth his cool five 
millions now. Anyway, he’s got six head 
of young fillies, that there ain’t the like of 
west of the Bitter Root Mountains, calkers, 
and away up at that.” 


* Blooded ?” 
*T should smile. Out of the very best 
Virginian, There’s Kitty, Saph, Matred, 


Nehushta, Zebudah, and Mebhitabel, all 
raised on the ranche, all tended the same 
school at Wild Creek.” 

“School!” I howled, “do you mean the 
man’s daughters ” 

“Well, rather! You see a man needs 
lots of wealth to pretend to any of these 
girls, for Silas is like them Old Testament 
chiefs who’d see lords and dukes sniffing 
around the lodge, and let the dogs at 
‘em because they ain’t kings. She’s too 
good anyway for a common scrub cowboy 
like me. Oh, man, but you should see 
her sit a bucking horse! She’s like the 
west wind riding a cloud, with the bright 
hair flying around her head, and her eyes 
like stars, The broncho tears up the ground, 
but she laughs as she drives home the spur, 
and there’sno fear inher. I’ve fought two 
men for fooling around her already—one 
with rifles on horseback, he’s in hospital ; 
the other shooting at sight with guns, but 
I hunted him out of the country.” 

Jack Brancepeth always was handsome, 
but now, as he laughed in triumph, I felt 
that Miss Kitty had no need to rue her 
choice, for this gallant, simple, boyish lover 
had the face of a Galahad. 

“Yes, that’s why I’ve been trying to 
keep straight. Why, I’d be a mangy hermit 
if I could make myself good enough for her. 
But, as she said, the old man would never 
let me have her unless I’d lots of wealth, 
I tried hard enough, but then we'd been 
engaged more or less for two whole years 
without my making my pile.” 

‘* But,” said I, “ this doesn’t seem to have 
much bearing on the present trouble?” 

“Tt hasn’t, eh? Well, you reach your 
hand into the left pocket of my belt, and 
you'll find her letters. There, that’s right ; 
now read the one on top.” 

So I found myself glancing over the 
first of a batch of letters in a fine round 
schoolgirl hand like a string full of knots. 


“Dear Jack,” wrote Kitty Hewson, 
“if you want me, don’t be a fool. Here’s 
Pa favouring Daddy Longlegs, who wants 
me awful bad. He’s given Daddy Long- 
legs a straight tip how to make his fortune. 
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Pa told himthat they’ve just found a tremen- 
dous lot of silver in the Grubstake mine ; 
but the principal owners are lying low, and 
saying bad things about the mine until they 
can rope in all the stock, whatever that 
means. Anyway, they’ve broken down the 
pumps on purpose to let the works get 
flooded, so as to hide what they’ve found. 
Daddy Longlegs has sense enough to specu- 
late in Grubstakes, you haven’t.—Kurry.” 


“Yes,” continued Jack, “ Kitty's pretty 
straight goods, and when she means a thing 
she says it. If Daddy Longlegs had a 
thousand dollars, I was worth two thousand; 
at least that’s what I realised in hard cash 
by selling my ranche toa tenderfoot. So 
I rode down here to Bitter Root City, went 
to Kitty’s uncle, Hi Hewson, the stock- 
} broker, planked down my roll of bills, and 
said: ‘ Buy Grubstakes.’ 


“You hadn’t ought to buy outright,’ 


says Hewson ; ‘ you should cover.’ 

“* What's that?’ said I. 

“<«Tt means,’ said he, ‘that you plank 
down your money, I run the show; if the 
stock goes up, 1 sell out when you think 
that you’re pretty well fixed for life; if the 
stock goes down two thousand dollars’ worth, 
you lose all you’ve got.’ 

: “¢P ll gamble,’ said I, ‘with all I can 
hold down by sitting straddle.’ 

“ Well, you should have seen the brokers 
guying Hi Hewson in the Mining Exchange, 
and afterwards I heard them talking among 
themselves in the Coffee Palace. 

“¢ What,’ says one Smart Aleck, ‘ you 
think Hi Hewson’s working for Silas, eh? 
You must think Silas P. Hewson’s gone 
loco! The old man confessed only last week 
to a friend of mine that the mine’s played 
out. Why, the works are chuck ablock 
with water, and no tunnelling facilities to 
drain it ; the pumps have broken down, and 
of real pay ore there isn’t a dollar in 
sight.’ 

** A level head has old man Silas,’ says 
another ; ‘as to Hi Hewson, he’s roped in a 
sucker who thinks he can gamble—some fool 
of a cowboy, he says.’ 

“‘¢ There was another sucker last week,’ 
says Smart Aleck, ‘ Daddy Longlegs they 
call him —planked down a thousand dollars 
} on a falling market, he! he! Well, he’s 
busted now, cover all run out.’ 

“ At that they all drank a toast, ‘Long 
live the suckers ;’ but—well—I laughed, 

** Now read the second letter,” said Jack. 


“You're a daisy,” I read. ‘“ Daddy 





Longlegs has come back dead broke, and 
his language is just disgraceful, Hold on, 
keep a tight hold, Jack, for Pa says he’ll 
soon be letting the cat out of the bag, so if 
the stock goes down any more you must 
keep a good heart and hold on.—Kurry.” 


“ That’s all right,” said Jack, ‘‘ but by 
the time I got the letter on Monday 
morning my cover was running out too. 
Says Hi, ‘It’s all your own fault ; ‘you 
never took the trouble to ask my advice, or 
you wouldn’t have bought till to-day ;’ but 
that was poor consolation, for 1 was like to 
be as big a fool as Daddy Longlegs, When 
the Exchange closed on Monday, the Grub- 
stake was quoted at forty-three, and if it 
went a point lower my two thousand 
doliars were lost. Read the third letter.” 


* Hold on to the stock,” I read. ‘“ You 
needn’t have been jealous of Daddy. He 
ain’t in it, never was, for I love you, old 
boy. On Wednesday morning the n>ws 
will be in all the pipers that the Grubstake 
was flooded on purpose to keep the secret 
of a great bonanz:; your s:ock will be 
worth a fortune. Hold on for my sake, 
darling. Hold on for all you’re worth. 

* Kirry.” 

“At that I plucked up courage,” said 
Jack cheerfully, “sold my horse, saddle, 
rifle, ‘shaps,’ lariat, spurs, coat, watch, 
everything; and planked down the cash 
with Hi Hewson. I could hold on now, he 
told me, till the stock dropped to fo.ty and 
a half; but if it went below that I was 
lost. | 
“On Tuesday I went to the Mining 
Exchange Building with my heart in my 
mouth. The stock. opened at forty-three, 
then a little was sold at forty-two, and at 
noon it stood at forty-one and a_ half. 
Scared, almost crazy, 1 grabbed hold of a 
reporter, stood the drinks, and loaded him 
up with news. I told him to say in his 
paper that the Hewson outfit wa; bearing 
down the market, that Silas had flooded 
the mine to hide his bonanza until the 
moment came to shout. But the reporter 
made out that the next edition came out at 
four o’clock, and the Exchange closed at 
half-past three. 

*** Get out the posters early,’ I told him, 
‘bribe the printers, work the ropes some- 
how, and if I win my game, I won’t forget 
ou,’ 

“The reporter winked, and started to 
write out his news; but when the market 
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opened again in the afternoon there seemed 
to be no hope left, for the stock was at 
forty-one and a quarter, with only three- 
quarters of a point between me and per- 
dition. 

“From where I stood in the public 
gallery I saw the brokers whispering, for a 
rumour had got wind from the printers that 
made them crazy. Some of them were 
offering forty-three, forty-four, even up to 
fifty for Grubstake stock ; but there wasn’t 
a dollar for sale. "f'was old Hewson’s 
broker that started the counter rumour 
making out that the newspaper yarn was 
some fool’s canard—or else a tale gotten 
up so that the holders could sell out ina 
hurry. I was paralysed when the bidding 
stopped short; I didn’t know one more 
move that could save the game; I was 
ready to kill myself. 

“Hi Hewson sent up a clerk to say he 
hated to see me ruined—lI'd better sell. It 
was decent of him, but I told the 
clerk to go to blazes, and further, before 
I'd throw up my hand like a white-livered 
coward. 

“At three o’clock came a_ telegram 
from Kitty that said, ‘Be brave. Pa has 
bought all the stock he wants, and wired 
his broker to quit ‘‘ bearing.” ’ 


“ Oh, man, but she was worth fighting for. 
She’s an angel out of heaven, and I’d rather 
have died than broken faith with her. 

“The clock was going so slow that it 


seemed to have stopped. Five past three, 
ten past, quarter-past three: the stock at 
forty-one! Twenty past three, twenty-three 
past! I was saying my prayers with my 
revolver ready in my hand for death if I lost 
the game. There was a commotion down 
below in the hall—a rumour was spreading 
through the crowd, till it rippled up into 
the gallery, and I heard the news—the 
Grubstake Syndicate bankrupt ! 

“T knew it could only be a lie gotten up 
by old Hewson’s broker. I knew that in 
another moment the newspaper posters 
would be fastened up at the door. I knew 
that if the market held still another three 
minutes I’d saved my game. 

“The fool at the blackboard was mark- 
ing the closing prices on Tigers, Poor- 
man, Coeur d’Alene, Eagle of Murderer’s 
Bar, Grubstake. He’d wiped out the old 
figures to write down Grubstake at the 
price of a bankrupt mine; the brokers 
were yelling like demons ; the place shook 
with the uproar; the clock ticked at 
twenty-nine past; the fool was writing the 
figures that meant ruin—despair—death ! 





“Raising my gun I fired right at his 
fingers, missed, fired again, but the fool 
was gone. I fired again and again, then 
once again, and flung my revolver at the 
blackboard across an empty hall. Yes, I’d 
stampeded the brokers, I’d stampeded the 
whole confounded bunch —the ruck of them 
was screeching with panic against the doors 
—and I stood alone in the gillery. The 
game was won! 

“What matter if I did get excited? 
What matter if I did knock a few deputy 
marshals out of the gallery? What matter 
if I did damage a city olficial —or a dozen 
—or scores # 

“The news is out; I’ve won me a wife 
and a fortune; I’m boss of the Range; 
and Kitty shall live like a queen because I 
love her—because I’ve loved her like a 
man—and she’s mine !” 





AN ADVENTURE OFF CAPE HORN. 


Tue fog hung so thick over the sea tha 
one could cut it with a knife. Never 
before had I seen anything like it. There 
was a sway in it, too, for I felt it strike my 
cheek like icicles, and then fall off again till 
it was almost warm. 

It came suddenly. The wind had 
steadied down since morning, till now it 
was paralysed, or at most beat faintly on 
the bank through which the ship was 
slowly pushing her way. Above, the sails 
loomed out like huge shadows ; they seemed 
but darker patches of the impalpable vapour 
which clothed all things. I could hear 
them flap loudly as the ship swayed her 
tall hamper now this way, now that, reeling 
and tumbling about on the great crestless 
seas which rolled up frum the westward. 
And the thundering of the rudder under 
the round stern, as it felt the weight of 
the seas, shook the ship to her centre, and 
combined with the music of the canvas to 
form a concert too utterly abominable for 
a seaman t) express. 

Every minutv the bell for’a’d rang out its 
brazen warning. It was a necessary pre- 
caution, for any moment a vessel might 
have crashed into us through the darkness, 

“TI can’t understand the look of things,” 
said Captain Hawkins, as he came up the 
companion. ‘The glass is steady, and 
yet I don't like it, Mr. Norris ; I don’t like 
the weather at all.” 

“ Nor I; it’s unnatural,” I said, ‘and trying 
to one’s nerves, too.” 

‘*T remember,” said the skipper, steadying 
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himself against the mizzen-mast, ‘ when 
I was second of the ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ we 
were caught in a hurricane, and it com- 
menced just like this; but then the glass 
spoke plain, and we had everything off her.” 

“Well, the ship’s in good trim,” I re- 
plied ; “it would be a change.” 

‘“1’d like to take the extras off her,” he 
continued, without heeding my remark, and 
he cast his eyes aloft in a critical fashion. 
“ But——” he never finished the sentence 

“Man overboard,” came in a screech from 
the foc’s’le head. 

There is no cry so instantly responded to 
as this, nor one which at sea falls so coldly 
on a seaman’s heart. 

My first thought was to back the main- 
yard. SoI gave the order quick and sharp 
as if my lungs were made of steel. It was 
good to see how the men took the order. 
They sprang to braces and pulled as if their 
lives were on it. The next instant I had 
run to the lee taffrail, for instinct had told 
me he had fallen to that side. I found the 
captain throwing the coiled bight of the 
cross-jack clue-line far out into the mist 
where a black object was visible. It fell 
short. The captain gave a groan, and 
pulled in like mad for another fling. 

I saw it was useless ; and with a cut let 
go one of the after lifebuoys, and sang out 
to the man to make for it. 

“ Away the port quarter-boat!” roared 
the skipper, running aweather, with a face 
white as a table-napkin, for he was a 
feeling man, and took such an accident to 
heart. 

“Ay, ay!” I responded. And in I 
hopped with some of the old hands. 
“Stand by !—let go!” and down dropped 
the boat as the ship lurched heavily to 

.windward. A few powerful strokes took 
us free of the ship and the anxious faces 
hanging over the side. 

Away we sped over the great green hills, 
trembling a moment on their tops and then 
gliding down, down into the dark smother 
between them, till again we reached the 
summit and had more light ; for the mist 
hung low on the sea, and was so chill that 
it struck to the bones. 

I had taken my bearings with considerable 
care before leaving the ship, for although 
we had been quick in throwing the ship 
aback, we had drawn far past the man 
in doing so. After pulling thus for some 
time, it seemed to me that we must be 
near the spot. Accordingly, I ordered the 
men to lay on their oars, Just then a hail 
came to us faint-like out of the mist on the 





starboard bow. It made the flesh creep. 
I felt a little shiver ran down my back. 

“Twas the cry of a molly,” I said, for 
I could see the men were scared. And it 
did sound uncommonly like it when the 
bird is frightened. 

‘** Na, na,” said an old Scotchman, “ ’twas 
nathing o’ the kind; ’twas jest like the 
kelpie Jenny Macalister an’ me heerd down 
i’ the crook o’ the Feugh, January come 
twalve year.” 

“ Ay,” said another fellow, “it be un- 
common speerit like. I’m thinkin’, sir, wi’ 
all respect, that Cockney Jo, poor chap, has 
gone down all standing by now, and it ’ud 
be better to bout ship, for I’m a kind o’ 
particular like about meetin’ such gen’lemen 
o’ fortune.” 

“And ay,” piped in another, “they do 
say as ow there be an awfu’ sight o’ dead 
seamen in these here seas.” 

That was enough. Search farther they 
would not. The fear of the seas was in 
their hearts, and I might as well have 
spoken to the oars ; indeed, the oars in their 
hands had more heart than they. 

But now, a new and more terrible danger 
threatened us. We had lost our bearings. 
The ship was nowhere to be seen; nothing 
but the fog “thick as the curtain over 
hell,” as one of the sailors remarked in his 
horror at realising our situation. To add 
to our dangers, darkness was comingon. A 
yellow tint in the westward showed that 
the sun was sinking. It was only a lighter 
obscurity in what was all obscurity. 

We had been two hours away from the 
ship. So much I could just make out by 
placing the face of my watch so as to catch 
the shine of thesun. And all this time the 
great green seas rushed out of the mist upon 
us, bore us up, and then rolled away into 
the darkness astern. I now saw that there 
was no hope of gaining the ship before the 
night closed in. The fog, I knew, was 
settling deeper, and it struck me too that 
the cold was becoming more intense. The 
captain’s foreboding also fell upon me, with 
a chill colder even than that murky 
atmosphere. 

The men now sat quite still. 


They had 
shipped their oars, and had given them- 
selves up to that stolid apathy which is only 


despair in another guise. I heard the teeth 
chattering in their heads, and I knew that 
if we had to fight for dear life, as very likely 
we should have if wind sprang up, they 
would be useless in their present state. 
“Come, men,” I said, as cheerily as my 
mouth could pipe the syllables, for to say the 
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truth I felt more like singing at a funeral 
than piping to a dance, “ belay that down 
haul and put a stopper on those rat-traps. 
We're not dead yet ; the fog can’t last much 
longer, and the skipper won't leave us, be 
sure of that.” 

This seemed to cheer them a bit. 

“Ay,” said the old Scotchman, “and 
there’s a moon the night, thank the Lord 
for that. There’s naethin’ like a bit moon 
to lift the cap o’ a fog, and kelpies are aye 
feared at the bright round thing. They say 
they canna bide the twa een o’ it,” 

** Ay, lads,” I bore up, “ but Murdoch’s 
right,” for I had forgotten the moon; “ the 
sea ’ll be bright as a looking-glass by eight 
bells. And as for supper, we must just 
tighten our belts a bit.” 

“A canny mon’s aye to the fore,” said 
Murdoch, “and I jist looked after my 
weam afore I jumped into the boatie.” 

And he produced five large ship’s biscuits. 

“ Why,” I said, as I slapped my pocket, 
“that’s capital ; we’ll not do badly, for that 
reminds me there’s a good dram for each of 
us.” 

I had picked up a bottle of whisky from 
the saloon table before leaving the ship, in 
case there might be need of it, 

The men brightened up visibly at this. 
One of them even ventured a joke at the 
speerit, but Murdoch stoppered it with a 
round turn. 

“Nay, nay, lad, dinna ye laugh at a 
speerit, they’re gay uncanny craturs, and it’s 
aye venturesome speaking o’ them, for they’re 
awfu’ shairp at the hearin’.” 

Two great shadows at the same moment 
shot through the last yellow streak of the 
sun, and the men seemed to take it for 
granted these were the speerits that were 
“awfu shairp at the hearin’,” for they 
stopped talking, and would hardly be 
prevailed upon to even whisper. 

There was now absolute darkness, I 
don’t think I was ever in anything like it. 
At sea the night is much lighter than on 
land, but now I couldn’t even distinguish 
the palm of my hand placed close to my 
face. It was impossible to steer; the sea 
around was like a black cauldron, Icould 
only tell by the boat’s motion that we were 
now ascending, now descending the great 
rollers, 

I now cast out a sea-anchor, constructed 
of two oars lashed together, and patiently 
waited for the moon rising. I wasn’t at all 
sure, however, if the moon would break up 
the fog. I might not tell the men so. I 
only prayed it might. I must have slept, 








for I remember nothing more till I felt 
myself rudely shaken, and a voice—it was 
that of old Murdoch—shouting something 
in my ear. 

“Get ye up, Maister Norris! Guidness 
sakes, sir, but ye’re awfu’ stiff at the 
wakenin’.” 

“ What's up, Murdoch?” I said, starting 
up, but suddenly recollected, and cautiously 
reseated myself. ‘‘ Has the moon risen?” 

‘“* Nay, nay, sir, it’s our earily i’ the nicht 
for that, I’m thinkin’, It’s jist this. There’s 
nay sae muckle tum’le, and I winna argy 
that we’re nay in the lee o’ somit.” 

“You're right!” I cried excitedly, 
** you're right ; the boat’s quite steady. And 
—Murdoch, it’s colder !” 

Then like a flash the whole phenomena 
of the weather struck me; its strangeness 
was all explained. We were in the lee of 
an iceberg. I had now better hopes of the 
moon breaking up the banks of vapour, and 
I ordered the men to get in the sea-anchor, 
and stand ready to make way, which they 
did with alacrity. 

We hadn’t long to wait, Presently a 
pencil of pure silver flame shot over our 
heads like an electric ray from a war vessel’s 
search-light. Then a white misty glimmer 
away over our stern showed flat with the 
plane of the sea. It gradually grew larger 
and whiter, till, all of a sudden, like the 
drawing of a stage-curtain, a great rent was 
made in the fog, splitting it from top to 
bottom, and there, bright iike a huge pearl, 
the moon looked in upon us. 

The men gave three wild cheers, and 
Murdoch with quaint gravity said “there 
was naethin’ sae pleasant as jista bit blinkie 
o’ the moon ; it was that refreshing like.” 

What caught my attention most was a 
monster berg floating in the very centre of 
the opening. Its tali minaret-like pinnacles 
glistened like purest silver under the light 
of the moon, and stairs and terraces and 
cupolas everywhere glimmered and sparkled, 
as though all the mosques of Islam had been 
joined to form one splendid temple. It was 
quite close to us too. Its loom almost fell 
across us, It awed us floating there so 
silently, so majestically, with the last 
swathes of breaking mist curling off its 
bright sides. 

*“‘ Surely there’s something upon it,” said 
I; “‘men, do you see, close by the edge of 
yonder cape?” 

“ Oh, ay,” said Murdoch, “it will be a 
seal, I’m thinkin’.” 





A few powerful strokes brought us along- 
side the berg, and sure enough there sat a 
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seal blinking at us with his big eyes as if 
mightily surprised at such visitors. He lay 
close by the edge of an inlet which ran 
right between two immense portals, for all 
the world like those of an Egyptian temple. 
They shone gleaming blue in the face of the 
moon. 

The opening was large enough to admit 
of two boats rowing abreast, and the water 
was as calm as a mill-pond. But the seal 
bestirred himself as we approached, gave a 
flap with his tail, opened his mouth, shut it 
again with a clap, and then flopped into the 
water so near that the spray he raised came 
into the boat. 

I was grieved; Murdoch had manvu- 
factured a spear by tying his sheath-knife 
to the end of a spare oar. If the worst 
came to the worst, and we had to abide 
upon the ice, seal’s blubber would have 
kept us alive for some time. 

The men lay on their oars. It was dark 
ahead, and it was impossible to tell how the 
way terminated. Just then, however, a 
streak of light ran right through the dark- 
ness, and I caught a glint of the round 
face of the moon. 

Casting my eye up toa great spire of 
ice, leaning like the tower of Pisa, over the 
sea to the right of us, I saw that the berg 
was moving in a circle. The ray of light 
which stood out of the darkness, then, must 
be cat through the centre of the berg. And 
so it was, for when we cautiously entered 
beneath the doorway we found ourselves 
in an immense cavern It was domed, 
of fine white ice, thin and translucent like 
glass. The moonbeams came through a 
great slit, running from the water rim 
right up to the roof, and formed a seeond 
entrance, but smaller than the one we had 
entered by, <A buttress had fallen away, 
for pait of it lay upon a broad terrace that 
shot out half-way across the floor of the 

avern, 

Everywhere there were huge icicles ; one I 
especially noted was as large as the main- 
mast of a full-rigged ship, and stood up 
from the middle of the terrace. The 
moon set straight on it, and it cast a 
shadow like a sun-dial upon the white 
water. 

But what took us from these things was 
a cry which Murdoch gave out: 

“Guid sakes! but the Lerd hae mercy 
upon us, what an awfu’ sicht!” and he 
pointed with his finger to a part of the wall 
close by the main door, and almost flat with 
the water. 

It was a little in the shade, but when 





my dead-lights did set true, my heart gave a 
thump that nearly strained my rib timbers, 
and then stopped suddenly like. There was 
a man’s face showing clear through the wall 
as though it were set in a window. I never 
wish to see that face again; it was the 
most drawn, ghastly face I ever looked on, 
andthe unwinking stare of its eyesset my very 
hair on end, and made the cold sweat break 
out over my body, although but a moment 
before my linibs were numb with the 
terrible cold. 

The men were more terrified than myself. 
The ghostly ery in the fog, and our ex- 
hausted condition, all conduced to strengthen 
their natural superstitions. After that ex- 
clamation of Murdoch’s they made no sound. 
They were past that. They only looked 
and looked as though they would fix that 
deadly face upon their minds for ever. And 
then silently still they dipped their oars in 
the water, and we glided out of that floating 
sepulchre, 

We were far out on the moonlighted sea 
before a word was uttered. Then Murdoch, 
who was always mouthpiece to the rest, said 
solemnly, laying on his oar: 

‘‘ Weel, if that waurna a kelpie we saw 
anoo’, I kenna the look o’ ane. It’s a dead 
won’er we werena at the bottom o’ that 


deil’s cauldron; forbye there’s nay fire 
an’ brimstane, there’s ether things jist as 


waur, 
them.” 

Shortly after, to our inexpressible joy, we 
saw our good ship lying with topsails 
backed not half a mile away. We were 
soon on board, and never shall I forget the 
feeling of gratitude which rose up within 
me when my foot once more touched her 
deck. 

It was easy for me to reason out the tragic 
fate of him who looked white agony at us 
out of the dusk of that horrible cavern; how, 
shipwrecked, he had found shelter there, but 
died of want and cold ; how by falling away 
of the great buttress the balance of the 
berg had deepened to his side, and so only 
his face showed over the black water, en- 
eased in its covering of glass-like ice, which 
had fallen as water from the roof and frozen 
on his features. Although all this seemed 
very possible, and even old Murdoch said 
“vera true,” but with that intonation 
which I knew meant just the opposite, the 
others would never have it else than “it 
was just a speerit,” and even now I am un- 
able to divest myself of that horror of the 
unseen which fell upon me in that drifting 
berg off the far Cape Horn. 


It’s a deil’s trick, and he’s mony 0’ 
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A DOUBLE TRAP. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


_**Rowxo, Romeo, wherefore art thou 
Romeo ¢’” 

Juliet, in a large straw hat and a white 
frock, was leaning over a gap in a somewhat 
dilapida‘ed stone wall. Romeo, in a light 
tweed shooting suit, was standing on the 
grass by the wayside looking up at her. The 
time was high noon on a bright, sunny day 
early in autumn. 

‘ Wherefore, indeed !” replied the young 
man promptly. ‘I’m sure [ don’t want to 
be Romeo a moment longer than I can help.” 

“Well, to be sure, you are very polite, 
sir!” ' 

‘Ah, you know what I mean! I don’t 
want to be Romeo because—because I wish 


to play Benedick, ‘ Benedick the married. 


man.’ ” 


“ Patience, Arthur ; patience.” 

‘And haven’t I been patient? Why, 
let me see, we’ve been engaged three months 
now!” , 

“Three months —twelve weeks,” retorted 
Juliet lightly ; “ and Jacob served fourteen 
years for Rachel.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Arthur pettishly ; “but 
Jacob was a patriarch, and had any amount 
of years to play with. Life’s too short for 
that kind of thing nowadays.” 

“Still, we must wait. You know that 
I'll never marry without papa’s consent.” 

*T do,’ he answred gloomily ; “and I 
also know that I can’t marry without the 
governor's, Ii’s a lively prospect.” 

“ Well, we must hope for the best,” re- 
plied the girl cheerfully. ‘“ Papa may come 
round at any time.” 


“That’s just it. He may come round at 


any time and catch me here, and then we: 


may look out for alarums and excursions, 
followed by banishment, of course,” 

“And we have no Father Lawrence to 
assist us,” sighed Juliet. 

“No; we must depend upon our mother- 
wit. We must resoit to stratagem, Lily, 
dear. For some days I have been wrestling 
with a gigantic idea, and I think I’ve licked 
it into shape at last. What do you say to 
a plan which promises to reconcile both our 
stern parents to the idea of our union ?” 

“Tt must be a worderful plan,” cried 
Lily, opening her blue eyes very wide. 

“ And, still better, to reconcile them in 
time to each other $” 

“It must be a very wonderful plan,” 
said Lily again; but this time she shook 
her head doubtfully. - 





“Well, I think it is rather good,” re- 
plied Arthur, with the honest pride of an 
inventor. ‘* But listen, and then let me 
have your opinion of it.” 

And without further preface he began 
to disclese its beauties, 

Lilian Grantley and Arthur Curtis were 
—or, at least, thought themselves — the 
most unhappy pair of lovers since the time 
of “ Juliet and her Romeo.” Their fathers, 
two of the chief landowners in the small 
Midland county of Fenshire, were at daggers 
drawn, Yet they had once been fast friends, 
and were still near neighbours, Their estates 
‘marched ” together, and they had long en- 
tertained the idea of uniting their properties 
by a marriage between their children, Un- 
luckily, when Lilian was sixteen and Arthur 
some two years older, a grave political crisis 
arose, and their fathers, who took opposite 
views of the situation, allowed themselves 
to be drawn into all the storm and turmoil 
of a contested election. In the heat of con- 
flict words were spoken that could not easily 
be forgotten afterwards, and the result may 
easily be guessed. When the election ended, 
their old friendship was a thing of the past, 
and, as there was no feminine influence to 
soften asperities—for they had both been 
widowers for many years—they drifted more 
apart every day. Neither made any advances 
towards reconciliation, and in secret each 
was watching for a favourable opportunity 
to catch his former friend upon the hip. 

They had not long to wait. Owing to 
the proximity of their estates, disputable 
points were always cropping up, which, 
while they were friends, had been easily 
settled or allowed to rest in abeyance, but 
which, now they were at variance, were 
quite as easily fomented into serious causes 
of quarrel, First there was some unplea- 
santness about the trespassing of keepers, 
then there was a dispute concerning certain 
fishing rights, and finally they became hope- 
lessly embroiled over a right of way, which 
led them straight into the law courts. 
There they fought and bled. Grantley was 
the victor, and Curtis vowed vengeance. [| 
Thenceforward, on every public or parochial 
question that arose, they took opposite sides 
and became the heads of two hostile factions, 
and all their neighbours and tenants for 
full five miles round about were divided 
into Grantleyites and Curtisites. 

Long ere this, of course, all idea of a 
marriage between their children had been 
abandoned, and the young people had been 
peremptorily bidden to think no more of 
each other, As a natural result, they began 
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to think seriously of each other for the first 
time, and when, some four years after the 
commencement of the feud, they met in 
town, where Lilian was staying with an 
aunt for the season, they were already more 
than half disposed to fall in love with each 
other. At their first meeting they caught 
the infection, within a week they were 
sickening for the disease, and before the 
season was half finished the patients were 
entirely “ given over ”—to each other. 
Their engagement was necessarily kept a 
close secret, however, for the feud between 
their fathers was at its height, and the 
enemies were just then engaged in a hot 
dispute over a patch of debateable land be- 
tween their estates to which both laid claim, 
In itself this ground was utterly worth- 
less, growing nothing but thistles of ex- 
ceptionally tine quality; but had they been 
donkeys—as, indeed, they were—they could 
not have contested its possession more 


stubbornly, litigation setting in with great | 


severity, and the combatants announcing 
their determination to fight the matter to 
the bitter end. In truth, they had worked 
themselves up into an almost rabid condition 
of hostility ; and each was so fully convinced 
that he had been infamously wronged by 
the other, that he would have hesitated at 
nothing, and would have cheerfully adopted 


the most unscrupulous measures to be re- 
venged upon his rival. 

Such was the state of affairs in Fenshire 
when Miss Grantley came home towards the 
middle of July, Arthur following her a few 


days later. With their return their real 
difficulties began. In town they had been 
able to meet frequently and freely ; but in 
Fenshire they met seldom and by stealth, 
in a quiet by-road skirting a secluded corner 
of Mr, Grantley’s park—an arrangement 
more satisfactory to Lilian, who liked what 
she called the “romance,” than to Arthur, 
who dreaded the risk. That his meetings 
with Lilian could not long be kept secret, 
Arthur felt sure ; and so he had set his wits 
to work, and, after much inward wrestling, 
had evolved the wonderful plan whereby he 
hoped to win his Lilian, and to bring peace 
to the distracted houses of Grantley and 
Curtis. On the merits of that plan, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to pass an opinion 
here. Suffice it to say, that, although Lilian 
did not display all the enthusiasm he had 
looked for, before the lovers separated they 
had agreed to make trial of it, Arthur pro- 
mising to lead the way as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. 

It was Mr. Curtis who, all unconsciously, 





furnished the required opening a few 
evenings later, when he and his son were 
sitting over their wine, for he broke the 
period of silence which ensued after the 
servants had withdrawn, by clearing his 
throat in a magisterial way that he always 
affected when he had anything of importance 
to impart. 

“Do you know, Arthur,” he began 
solemnly, “I think it’s high time you 
married and settled down.” 

During’the past year he had made the same 
remark, on an average, about once a week, 
but hitherto Arthur had always laughed it 
off evasively. On the present occasion, 
however, he replied boldly : 

“Well, lately I’ve been thinking so 
myself, sir, But I must ask you to allow 
me perfect freedom of choice in the matter.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Mr. Curtis an- 
swered heartily, glad to see that his son was 
at last disposed to yield to his wishes. “I 
only make one stipulation: the girl must be 
a lady—if with money of her own, so much 
the better, but, if without it—wel], you'll 
have enough fortwo. But have you any one 

articular in view ?” 

“Well, yes, I have,” replied Arthur 
slowly. 

“Glad to hear it,” said his father, 
holding his glass up to the light, and eyeing 
its contents with critical approval. “Is it 
any one I know?” 

** You used to know her very well, sir. If 
I marry any one it must be Miss Grantley.” 

‘* What!” roared Mr. Curtis, smashing 
his wine-glass in his agitation. ‘“ That 
fellow’s daughter !” 

“ Exactly, sir. Why not? You used 
to be very fond of her, and I’m sure she at 
least has done nothing to forfeit your 
regard.” 

“*T have always had a very high opinion 
of her,” Mr. Curtis admitted reluctantly. 
“She takes after her mother. To be 
perfectly candid, I must confess that, but 
for one thing, there is no girl in all the 
county I’d be so ready to welcome ‘as a 
daughter—with or without a portion. She’d 
make a good wife, I feel sure, and her 
birth is almost as good as your own.” 

“Tn fact, sir,” said Arthur triumphantly, 
“ you only object to her because she is her 
father’s daughter.” 

“ And is not that enough?” Mr. Curtis 
burst out passionately. “The daughter of 
the man who has thwarted, outraged, and 
insulted me in every way! Who shut up 
our right of way tothe quarry? Grantley ! 
Who opposed me on the burning public 
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question of the sewage farm? Grantley 
again! Who had the presumption to stand 
against me for the County Council? Once 
more, Grantley! And who, at this very 
moment, is trying to rob me of one of the 
most cherished portions of my estate— 
Tinker’s Patch, which has been in our 
family for the last three hundred years? 
Why, Grantley—always Grantley! I 
assure you, Arthur, I would almost give my 
right hand to be revenged upon this man.” 

“* Less than that will do, sir,” said Arthur 
coolly, quite unmoved by this outburst of 
indignant eloquence. “If you want to be 
revenged, you have only to give my right 
hand—to his daughter.” 

“What do you mean?” snapped Mr. 
Curtis fiercely. “This is no joking 
matter.” 

“T am not joking,” returned Arthur 
quietly. “Supposing, sir—remember, I 
only say ‘supposing’—I were to marry 
Lilian without your consent, what would 
you do?” 

“Do?” bellowed his father, turning 
purple with wrath. “Turn you out of 
doors, cut you off with a shilling, and 
never see you again. That’s what I’d do. 
I told you so years ago, and I meant it.” 

“Mr. Grantley said very much the same 


thing to Lilian, and he meant it,” replied 


Arthur calmly. ‘Believe me, then, you’d 
irritate him far more by permitting our 
marriage than by forbidding it.” 

“Explain yourself,” said Mr. Curtis 
shortly, knitting his brows. “I’ve out- 
grown my taste for conundrums,” 

“It is very simple, sir, By forbidding 
our marriage, you act just as he would 
wish you to act, and play his game 
for him. But if you consent, what will 
happen? Why, Mr. Grantley, mortally 
offended, will play the Roman father, 
though he will be punishing himself far 
more than anybody else. Fond as he is of 
his daughter—who would not be ?—he will 
voluntarily undergo all the pain of parting 
from her rather than pass over her dis- 
obedience to his commands, The chief part 
of the penalty will fall upon himself, but 
for all that he will inflict it.” . 

“You think he would?” enquired Mr. 
Curtis thoughtfully. 

“Has he not said so fifty times, and 
does he not pride himself on being a 
man of his word ?” 

“He’s as obstinate as a mule,” growled 
Mr. Curtis, “if that’s what you mean.” 

“You put it forcibly, but evidently you 
understand me. Very well then, sir. He 





has deprived you of much of your local 
authority, he is trying to deprive you of 
your land, but, if you allow me to deprive 
him of his daughter, you'll be more than 
quits with him. And while you make 
the man you hate thoroughly miserable, 
you will be making two people you like 
unutterably happy !” 

* You g» too fast,” exclaimed his father. 
“You speak as if you’d only my consent 
to win, and yet you haven’t seen the 
girl for more than four years !” 

“T saw her less than four hours ago,” 
replied Arthur, and then he plunged into 
an account of their meeting in town and all 
that it had led to, while his father, scarcely 
heeding him, sat musing in silence over the 
new idea that had been presented to him. 
The more he thought about it, the better 
he liked it. Never before had he had such 
a chance of dealing a deadly blow at his 
enemy—for that it would be a deadly blow 
he did not doubt. By putting himself in 
Grantley’s place, he could picture exactly 
what he would do if his child disobeyed 
him, and also how much pain it would cost 
him to play the Roman fool with his 
domestic happiness. He was convinced 
that, although his daughter was the light of 
his home, Grantley would cast her off if 
she married Arthur—and live unhappily 
ever afterwards. The temptation was too 
great for Mr. Curtis, and he yielded to it. 

‘*T have come to the conclusion, Arthur,” 
he said benevolently, “that it would not be 
right to fetter your choice. I will not run 
the risk of spoiling all your future life, 
simply because I happen to have a quarrel 
with the father of the girl you love, If 
you must marry Lilian, you must, and 
there’s an end of it. But you'll never gain 
her father’s consent, and of course you 
will understand that I cannot be mixed up 
in a clandestine marriage.” 

“You need not be, sir,” cried Arthur 
eagerly. ‘Miss Grantley goes to town 
next month, and I must go there too at the 
end of the vacation.” He had lately been 
called to the bar, but was still briefless, 
‘With both of us in town, a secret marriage 
should be easy to arrange, for Lily is of age.” 

“Well, well, settle it as you like, but I 
wish to know nothing about it till it’s over. 
When you're married, however, let me know, 
and I’ll increase your allowance to enable 
you to set up house-keeping comfortably. 
There, there! No thanks. We'll talk 
more about this later, but now you must 
leave me, for I want my after-dinner nap.” 
And he settled down in his chair, murmur- 
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ing to himself with a peaceful smile: 
“This will upset that fellow Grantley 
terribly, or ’'m a Dutchman.” 

It was about a week after this important 
interview that a stormy scene was being 
enacted in Mr. Grantley’s drawing-room. 
Arthur's forebodings had been amply 
justified. A gossip had observed the lovers 
in the lane, and had at once decided that 
it was her “duty” to open “that poor 
dear Mr. Grantley’s” eyes, and to tell him 
how shamefully his daughter was deceiving 
him. As a result, Lilian was now sobbing 
on the sofa and her father was stamping 
up and down the room, ranting like a 
transpontine Lear, 

“It’s useless to deny it,” raved Mr. 
Grantley. ‘‘ Mrs, Havers tells me she saw 
you talking to that young Curtis in the 
lane. She could not be mistaken. She 
passed quite close to you, and her eyes are 
almost as sharp as her tongue is, Shame 
may prompt you to deny it, but I repeat 
that it is useless,” 

“T do—don’t deny it,” sobbed Lily 
from behind her handkerchief, “and I’m 
not ashamed of it. We—we’re engaged.” 

“Engaged !” gibbered her father. ‘ And 
you’re not ashamed of it?” 

“No!” retorted Lily with spirit. “ Why 
should [I be? I remember you used to 


think very highly of him yourself.” 
“T still do,” he confessed, somewhat 


taken aback; “certainly he does not 
resemble bis father in the least. He seems 
to be a promising young fellow. I believe 
his disposition to be a good one, and we 
must not allow prejudice to blind us to the 
fact that, next to ourselves, the Curtises 
are the oldest family in Fenshire. No, I 
have no objection to the young man in 
himself ; but circumstances render any con- 
nection between us impossible.” 

“You refer, I suppose, to your—your 
misunderstanding with Mr. Curtis?” Lily 
suggested timidly. 

“ Misunderstanding do you call it?” 
snorted her father indignantly. ‘I under- 
stand him only too well. The man is 
determined to be the plague of my life, a 
perpetual thorn in my side. Has he not 
opposed me in everything—even in my 
labours for the public good? Did he not 
defeat me when I stood for the Council ? 
And has he not actually had the audacity 
to lay claim to one of the most picturesque 
spots on my estate, Tinker’s Patch, which 
has belonged to our family ever since there 
were Grantleys in Fenshire? And you say 
you are engaged to this man’s son! I 





wonder you cannot see for yourself that it 
is totally out of the question.” 

‘IT know it is,” said Lily sadly. “I 
know we must part—both for his sake and 
his father’s,” 

‘“‘ His father’s!” sneerel Grantley. “ If 
that were the only objection, I'd say let 
the marriage take place tomorrow. Pray 
what have his father’s feelings got to do 
with it?” 

“He is so vindictive,” sighed Lily, 
“and, oh! so obstinate. If his son dis- 
obeyed him, he would disown and disinherit 
him completely, and yet it would almost 
break his own heart to doit. You know 
how proud he is of his son, how entirely all 
his hopes and ambitions are bound up in 
him, and how barren life would be to him 
deprived of his son’s society, but, if Arthur 
married against his wishes, he would turn 
him out of doors and never look upon his 
face again. He said so only the other day, 
and he would keep his word, although it 
would rend his heart, and though, by his 
own act, he would be devoting himself to 
a lonely, empty, and aimless existence !” 
she concluded, with just such a sigh of 
relief as a child gives when it has gabbled 
off its lesson correctly. 

* By Jove! I never thought of that!” 
cried her father, obviously impressed. “You 
say he distinctly warned Arthur that he’d 
disown him if he disobeyed him?” 

Lily nodded. 

“ Well, if he said so, the stubborn old 
ass will assuredly keep his word. He 
always does, when he has vowed to do 
something disagreeable. And so, if I per- 
mit this marriage, I do not lose a daughter 
but he loses a son. I must think this over,” 
and he began to pace the room slowly, 
while Lilian watched him anxiously. Her 
words had indeed given him food for 
thought. Supposing he were to connive at 
Arthur’s marriage with his daughter, would 
he not be avenging himself more completely 
on his enemy than he could ever hope to 
do by any other means? For years he had 
been aiming blows at Curtis without much 
apparent effect; but now Lily’s words had 
pointed out a weapon with which he might 
deal a mortal wound. Then there was some- 
thing that tickled his sense of humour in the 
idea of making Curtis his own executioner ; 
and, if he lived to be a hundred, he was 
never likely to get such another chance of 
paying off all old scores in one sweeping 
reckoning. Besides, why should he make 
his daughter miserable when, by promoting 
her happiness, he would also be satisfying 
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his own craving for revenge? In short, his 
thoughts were almost the same as Curtis’s 
had been, and they led him to precisely the 
same, conclusion. 

“Lilian,” he said at last, with majestic 
gravity, halting by her sofa, “I do not 
want to be harsh or unjust in any way ; but 
answer this question honestly. Are you 
sure that you are not deceived in your own 
feelings ; that this is no passing passion ; 
that, in a word, you really and truly love 
this young man?” 

** Yes,” whispered Lily. 

‘And you believe that he is equally 
sincere, and equally devoted to you, eh?” 

“He says so,” replied Lily, almost in- 
audibly. 

““Then never,” cried Mr. Grantley, in a 
burst of noble emotion, “ never shall it te 
said that I impeded the course of true love. 
Your happiness, my dear, must always be 
my chief consideration, and to promote it 
I resign my own wishes and prejudices 
without a sigh. Besides, I like the lad; I 
always did. He is unfortunate in his 
father, but be cannot help that. Let us be 
just, by all means, let us be just. As for 
Mr Curtis, if he chooses to behave like a 
fool, let him. If he does not consider 
your feelings, why should you consider his? 
Confound his impudence! how dare he 
attempt to destroy my daughter’s happiness? 
He deserves to be taught a lesson. I give 
my consent to this marriage. Arthur has 
a few hundreds a year of his own from his 
mother, I know, as well as his profession ; 
and for the rest, your settlement will be 
more than sufficient to enable you to live 
in all comfort. And some day, when I am 
gone, you will be mistress here. Of course,” 
he continued blandly, “I cannot openly 
encourage a son in disobedience to his 
parent, however unworthy of respect that 
parent may be; but you are going to your 
aunt’s next month, and if you choose to 
have a quiet’ wedding, you have my 
approval, though I cannot be present. 
However, I'll make a point of seeing Arthur 
during the week, and if our interview is 
satisfactory, you may make your own 
arrangements, about which I wish to know 
nothing. May your future be bright and 
unclouded, and may it never give me cause 
to regret that in this matter I listened to the 
promptings of my own warm heart, rather 
than to the cold and calculating counsels of 
prudence!” And Mr. Grantley struck an 
attitude of paternal benignity, chuckling to 
himself the while: “This will be a knock- 
down blow for Curtis, or I’ll eat my hat.” 





In October the lovers were quietly 
married, and after a brief honeymoon they 
settled down in a pretty suburban villa, 
where they lived very comfortably on the 
handsome allowance that Mr, Curtis gave 
Arthur, and the substantial settlement Mr. 
Grantley had made on Lilian. Here they 
were occasionally visited by their fathers ; 
but as their visits were never made con- 
currently, the enemies never met, and con- 
sequently never suspected the trick that 
had been played upon them. 

Ere long, however, the great Fenshire 
feud began to languish. In the first place, 
it was discovered that Tinker’s Patch, the 
chief bone of contention, was really public 
ground, and, as a matter of fact, had never 
belonged to either of the disputants ; and 
in the second place, satisfied that they had 
at last secured their revenge, Grantley and 
Curtis were no longer disposed to carry on 
the war with their former vigour. Moreover, 
now that Arthur and Lily were married, the 
old dream of “a ring fence” revived simul- 
taneously in both their bosoms, and each 
looked longingly at the other’s property, and 
deciced that it would be a great pity to let 
it go out of the family ; but as each fancied 
that he had wronged the other mortally, and 
feared that his advances might be repelled, 
neither cared to take the first step towards 
reconciliation. Still, their old rancour was 
dead, and they ceased to attack-each other, 
standing strictly on the defensive ; and so, 
although peace was not yet proclaimed, an 
amnesty had virtually been concluded, 

It had lasted nearly a year when, one 
autumn morning, Mr. Curtis received a 
telegram announcing that Lily had pre- 
sented Arthur with a son and heir. Eager 
to inspect the curiosity, he caught the 
London express, and a few hours later 
was seated in the drawing-room of the sub- 
urban villa, waiting for Arthur, who had 
gone upstairs to ascertain if the baby was 
“on view.” Suddenly the door was flung 
open, and a servant ushered in Mr. Grantley, 
who had also received a telegram and had 
followed Curtis to town by the next train. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate their 
surprise. For a full minute they stood 
glaring blankly at each other; but by de- 
grees an idea dawned upon them, and 
astonishment gave place to pleasure, 

“T see it all,” thought Grantley. ‘‘ His 
iron will has been subdued by the news of 
his grandson’s birth, and, unable to hold out 
longer, he has hurried here to crown the hap- 
piness of the youthful couple with his for- 
giveness. It is a graceful act!” 
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‘“‘T understand,” said Curtis to himself. 
“ He has long been relenting, and makes the 
joyful news his excuse for yielding. He 
has come to be reconciled to his daughter 
over the cradle of her first-born. This is 
really touching !” 

They cast a friendly glance on each other, 
and made a hesitating movement with their 
hands. 

“ And now that he has tacitly confessed 
his fault,” mused Grantley, “shall I re- 
proach him? Now that he has made the 
only reparation in his power, shall I say a 
word to mar the harmony of this reunion ? 
Never!” 

‘No doubt his conscience has already 
sufficiently punished him for his folly,” 
Curtis ‘continued to himself. ‘And shall 
I, by a single word of reproof, introduce 
the element of discord on this auspicious 
occasion? Perish the thought !” 

With one accord they moved to meet each 
other, and their hands, at first timidly ex- 
tended, met in a long and cordial clasp. 

“ Grantley,” said Curtis, with impulsive 
frankness, “ I’ve been a fool.” 

“Curtis,” said Grantley, resolving not to 
be outdone in generosity, “so have I.” 

‘Well, they say there’s no fool like an 
old one,” resumed Curtis, forcing a laugh. 
** Let that be my excuse for many an action 
which I dare not attempt to justify.” 

‘* Neither of us can crow over the other, I 
fear,” answered Grantley, with a guilty 
blush. “I, too, have done many things 
which I now most sincerely regret.” 


| using his handkerchief vigorously. 


“T always was such a hasty fellow,” 
Curtis continued, with a heavy sigh. 

“You know my hot temper of old,” 
Grantley murmured apologetically. 

“Why, why, did we ever quarrel?” 
groaned Curtis, ‘‘I assure you the last 
five years have been the unhappiést of my 
life.” 

** And of mine,” said Grantley, in a voice 
broken with emotion. ‘ But ‘doth not a 
meeting like this make amends ?’” 

“ Then all is forgiven?” exclaimed Curtis 
joyfully. 

“And forgotten!” cried Grantley, with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

“ This is as it should be, my old friend,” 
observed Curtis, after a pause, wiping his 
spectacles. ‘* Doubtless we have both been 
to blame, but let us avoid recriminations. 
Let us be content to renew our old friend- 
ship, and strive to forget that it has ever 
been interrupted.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Grantley, 
“ From 
this moment the last few years shall be 
blotted out as if they had never existed. 
Let us agree to bury the dead past in 
silence, and never again refer by so much 
as a word to our unhappy dissensions.” 

“Tt is a bargain,” cried Curtis, “and 
there’s my hand upon it!” 

Once more they exchanged a hearty pres- 
sure, and the demon of discord fled for 
ever. And while they still stood hand-in- 
hand, the door opened, and Arthur entered 
with the nurse, bearing the olive-branch. 
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